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PREFACE. 

To the average school-boy the Chorus of a Greek Tragedy 
is an object of mingled hatred and derision— of derision, 
because at any call for action the attitude of the Chorus 
is generally characterized by helpless indecision — of 
hatred, because it was its wont to sing particularly hard 
Greek. Of the two feelings the hatred arising from the 
increased labour of "preparation" is probably the stronger, 
and in some cases it survives so long, that I have heard 
one of the most successful headmasters of modem times 
spitefully describe the great ode at the beginning of the 
Agamemnon y as "that chorus of Red Indians." Yet, all 
difficulties of text or interpretation notwithstanding, it 
may well be that the choral odes from which the Greek 
drama took its rise may prove in the end one of its most 
enduring claims to our admiration. The loss of the 
greater and, as we may conjecture, the better, part of the 
works of Pindar has raised these choral odes from the 
Greek dramatists to a position of greatly increased interest 
and importance, and there is a whole realm of Greek 
thought and of Greek religion to which they are our only 
guide. To print a collection of these odes apart from 
their contexts may at first sight seem a literary offence, 
but I would plead that the contexts are likely to be well 
knQwn to most of my readers, and that in case this little 
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volume should fall into any less learned hands I have in 
my " Notes " endeavoured briefly to indicate the relation 
of each chorus to the drama in which it occurs. To the 
objection that "nobody ever has translated a Greek 
chorus and nobody ever will," an answer is more difficult. 
Probably, those of my kind helpers who have approached 
most nearly to success would be the readiest to confess 
their failure ; but there are failures and failures, and where 
entire success, as in the great choruses of itschylus, is 
manifestly impossible, to have failed splendidly establishes 
a claim to gratitude, which only ignorance or hyper- 
criticism will refuse to allow. 

It will be observed that all the versions quoted in this 
volume have been made since the beginning of the present 
century. I have thus been able to avoid too violent 
diversities of style, while in my short Introduction and 
Bibliography I have endeavoured briefly to sketch the 
history of English verse translations of the Greek 
dramatists from the sixteenth century to our own time. 
I have only further to note, that after much consideration 
I have thought it better to adopt a uniform Greek text, 
that of the last Oxford edition of Dindorf s Poetce Scenicif 
throughout my selection. Variations from this text in the 
editions used by translators I have endeavoured to record 
in my Notes. 

The list of the obligations I have incurred in editing 
this little volume is a long one. I owe my best thanks to 
Prof. Campbell, Mr. A. E. Housman, Mr. Morshead, 
Mr. Ernest Myers, Mr. C. Kegan Paul, Mr. George 
Soutar, and Mr. A. W. Verrall for translations previously 
unpublished or specially made for this collection ; to 
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Prof. Campbell, Madame Darmesteter, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Morshead, Miss Swanwick, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Verrall, Judge Webb, Mr. Oscar Wilde, and Sir George 
Young for permission to quote translations already pub- 
lished ; to the representatives of John Hookham Frere, 
Pro£ Kennedy, and Thomas Love Peacock for similar 
courtesies ; to Mr. John Murray for leave to use the 
translations of Dean Milman, and to Messrs. Bentley & 
Son, Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., Macmillan & Co., 
Pickering and Chatto, Ward and Lock, and the Cambridge 
Greek Play Committee for their cordial liberality. Mr. 
Browning^s permission to use his translations from the 
Hercules Furens and that of Mrs. Browning from the 
Prometheus Vinctus I mention separately, because of the 
peculiarly kind letter (written from Venice only a few 
days before his last illness) by which it was accompanied. 
In closing the list of my obligations I wish also to 
acknowledge my great debt to Mr. F. W. Waldock for 
his unwearied pains in revising the Greek proofs, a task 
made unusually laborious both by the extreme delicacy of 
the type and the difficulty of ranging the English versions 
conveniently with their originals. 

ALFRED W. POLLARD. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In the Catalogue of the English Books published before 
1640, of which copies exist in the British Museum, there 
is no entry of any kind under the heading iEschylus ; 
Sophocles is represented only by Watson's translation of 
the Antigone into Latin verse {London, 15S1, 4to) ; 
Euripides, by three editions of the Phanissce as " trans- 
lated and digested into Acte,** under the name oijocasta, 
by George Gascoigne and F. Kinwelmershe ; Aristophanes 
only by a Greek text of the Knights, published by 
J. Barnes at Oxford in 1593. The study of Greek made 
slow progress in England after the first enthusiasm 
begot by the Oxford Reformers had spent itself but the 
dramatists fared even especially badly in comparison with 
other authors. Thus of Homer before 1640 there had 
appeared not only Chapman's renowned translation, of 
which successive instalments were issued between 1598 
and 1616, but a Greek text printed by Bishop in 1591, a 
Clavis Homerica, and versions of the Batrachomyomachia 
by Fowldes, and of ten books of the Iliad translated by 
Hall from the French. Of Herodotus, as Mr. Lang has 
lately reminded us, Bamaby Rich Englished the first and 
second books in 1 584. Thucydides had been translated 
through the French as early as 1550, and the version by 
the philosopher Hobbes appeared in 1629. The Cyro- 
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padia and the CEconomicus of Xenophon also existed in 
numerous forms, and the Anabasis found a translator in 
J. Bingham in 1623. The list could easily be extended, 
but is perhaps already long enough to prove our point 
that in the i6th Century the dramatists were among the 
least favoured of the Greek classics. With professed 
scholars, amid whom we must reckon some learned and 
royal ladies, they certainly found a home. In his Apolo- 
gie for Poetrie Sir Philip Sidney quotes from the Ajax 
and the Medea^ and we know that the works of Sophocles 
and Euripides formed part of the library of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. In Ascham's Scolemaster these two authors 
are frequently referred to. In his judgment — 

" In Tragedies (the goodliest Argument of All, 
and for the use, either of a learned preacher or a 
civill gentleman, more profitable than Homer, Pindar, 
Virgin and Horace, yea, comparable in myne opinion, 
with the doctrine of Aristotle, Plato, and Xenophon), 
the Grecians, Sophocles and Euripides, far over- 
match our Seneca in Latin, namely in oIkovomio et 
decoro^ although Senecaes elocution and verse be 
verie commendable for his tyme." 

In another place Ascham reckons all the four Greek 
dramatists of whom we possess works as among the 
authors " of which, I thank God, even my poor studie 
lacketh not one.** We may conjecture, however, without 
serious injustice, that he was somewhat less familiar with 
iCschylus than with Sophocles and Euripides, whom he 
quotes and praises much more freely. The unfortunate 
lacuna by which in the editio princeps of iEschylus 
(Venice, 15 18) no less than 1268 verses were omitted 
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from the Agamemnon^ must have seriously damaged the 
poet*s fame, and even if Ascham possessed the 1552 
edition, the first in which the mistake was rectified, the 
labours of some generations of commentators were needed 
before the splendour of the greatest Greek poet could 
be fully appreciated. It may be mentioned that one play 
of Aristophanes, and perhaps only one, the Plutus^ in 
which he turns his back on the Old Comedy, was certainly 
popular in the i6th century. John Dome, the Oxford 
bookseller, sold nearly a dozen copies of it, mostly how- 
ever in Latin, in the course of a single year. Of the other 
plays we hear little or nothing till the edition of the 
Equites by Barnes in 1 593. 

The Jocasta of Gascoigne and Kinwelmershe has some 
claim on our attention, not only as the first English 
imitation of a Greek tragedy, but also for its intrinsic 
merits, which are not inconsiderable. The play was 
composed in 1566, and of its five acts Gascoigne was 
responsible for the second, third, and last, and his 
collaborator for the first and fourth. Their treatment of 
their original was exceedingly free, and in the choruses 
they borrow little more than a gener^ idea. Chaucer's 
seven-line stanza was their favourite metre, and in the 
following variation on the theme <S noAuMOx6oc "ApHc 
{PhcenisscB^ 783, etc.), Gascoigne uses it with fine effect. 

O fierce and furious God, whose harmfull harte, 

Rejoyceth most to shed the giltlesse blood, 

Whose headie wil doth all the world subvert, 

And doth envie the pleasant mery moode, 

Of our estate that erst in quiet stoode. 

Why doest thou thus our harmeless towne annoye 

Which mightie Bacchus governed in joye ? 
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Father of iK^arre and death, that dost remove 
With wrathfull wrecke from wofull mothers' breast, 
The trustie pledges of their tender love, 
So graunt the Gods, that for our finall rest. 
Dame Venus' {feasant lookes may please thee best, 
Wherby when thou shalt all amazed stand. 
The sword may fall out of thy trerabhng hand. 

And thou maist prove some other way full wdl 
The bloudie prowesse of thy mightie speare, 
Wherwith thou raisest from the depth of hell, 
The wrathfull sprites of all the furies there, 
Who when they wake, do wander every where, 
And never rest to range aboute the coastes, 
T* enriche that pit with spoile of damned ghostes. 

And when thou hast our fieldes forsaken thus, 
Let cruell discorde beare thee companie. 
Engirt with shakes and serpents venemous. 
Even she that can with red vermilion dye 
The gladsome greene that florished pleasantly, 
And make the greedie grounde a drinking cup. 
To sup the bloud of murdered bodyes up. 

Yet thou retume, O joye and pleasant peace. 
From whence thou didst against our will departe, 
Ne let thy worthie minde from travell cease. 
To chase disdaine out of the poysoned harte. 
That raised warre to all our paynes and smarte. 
Even from the brest of CEdipus his sonne, 
Whose swelling pride hath all this jarre begonne. 

And thou, great God, that doth all things decree, 
And sitst on highe above the starrie skies, 
Thou chiefest cause of causes all that bee. 
Regard not his offence but heare our cries. 
And speedily redresse our miseries ; 
For what can we poore wofull wretches doe 
But crave thy aide, and onely cleave thereto ? 
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There is some good poetry in this, especially in the 
fourth stanza, but very little of Euripides. Yet, had the 
drama in England followed the course which Sir Philip 
Sidney unwisely desired for it, Gascoigne's Jocasta might 
well claim to be reckoned as a landmark in its history. 
Happily, however, for England, the hot blood that ran in 
the veins of the Elizabethan poets refused to be regulated 
by the frigidity of Seneca, or even by the more human 
example of Euripides, and the Jocasta remained without 
an imitator. Putting aside minute points, such as 
possible reminiscences of Aristophanes in Ben Jonson, 
it may be said broadly that the English drama, in the 
s^e when it attained its most splendid development, was 
not only uninfluenced by, but superbly unconscious of, its 
Greek predecessor. Lovers of English literature have, 
on the whole, no cause to regret this unconsciousness ; 
nor, in any case, is this the place to consider how far it 
might have been possible for classical models to have 
steadied without deadening the tumultuous life which 
in our English dramatists, so quickly wore itself to 
decay. 

One thing only, from the special point of view of this 
volume, we may surely regret — that no one of the greater 
Elizabethans ever deigned to translate a lyric passage 
firom his Attic forerunners. The translation would very 
possibly have been inaccurate ; so are Shelley's. But, as 
with Shelley, so with the Elizabethan lyrists, in even the 
second-best of their verse there is a magic and a charm 
which we look for in vain in numberless poets not 
undeservedly called great, and which is rarely found in 
translations, even at their best. For a play of ^schylus 
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translated by Marlowe, for a play of Sophocles translated 
by Shakespeare, for a play of Euripides translated by 
Webster, it is idle to speculate what we could afford to 
surrender in exchange ; but we may well hurl our curse 
at the slothfulness of the English scholars who left 
Shakespeare to search for his classical themes in North's 
Plutarch, and would not provide the greatest of all 
adapters with a prose version of a Greek dramatist from 
which to steal. 

The century which followed the composition of Jocasta 
thus contains few facts of any importance for the history 
of the Greek drama in England. In 1649 such similarity 
as could be traced between the execution of Charles I. 
and the murder of Agamemnon induced Christopher 
Wase to publish at the Hague a very poor verse transla- 
tion of the Electro^ which he dedicated to the Princess 
Elizabeth. In 165 1 appeared T. Randolph's prose 
comedy, Hey for Honesty / Down with Knavery / 
founded on the Plutus of Aristophanes, and eight 
years later a more formal translation was made by 
a certain H. B. Besides these works, we need only 
note, in passing, the affection of Milton for Euripides, 
his hesitation between tragic and epic models for his 
Paradise Lost^ and his adoption of the form of Greek 
tragedy for his Samson Agomstes (1671). But in 1663 
Thomas Stanley published, in London, his notable edition 
of iEschylus, with a Latin translation and commentary ; 
and two years later there appeared, at Cambridge, the 
first instalment of a Greek and Latin edition of Sophocles. 
Of Euripides, whose popularity in England had begun so 
much earlier than that of iCschylus, a complete edition 
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was delayed until 1694 (y. Hayes : Cantabrigia\ and the 
Aristophanes published in 1695 only contained two plays, 
the Plutus and the Clouds. But we may reckon that by 
the end of the seventeenth century the study of the 
Greek dramatist had engaged the serious attention of 
English scholars, and begin to look for its results in more 
popular forms. 

As we have seen, the Jocasta of Gascoigne bore only 
a distant resemblance to the Phcenissa^ its nominal 
original and Wase's Electra is beneath contempt. 
The first important verse translations from the Greek 
tragedians must thus be assigned to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The honour of publishing them 
belongs to Bernard Lintott, who appears to have planned 
an elaborate series of monthly volumes, the progress of 
which was prematurely stopped, probably from want of 
sufiicient support. The first volume of the series was an 
anonymous version (by Lewis Theobald) of the Ajax of 
Sophocles ; and in justice to Lintott's memory I quote 
some sentences of his address, ''The Publisher to the 
Reader," as a record of his good intentions : — 

** The Reputation of the Ancient preek Tragedy is so univer- 
sally known, that there can be no occasion for an apology to 
usher in a Translation of 'em. I will only beg leave, therefore, 
to acquaint you with my present Design in the prosecution of 
that Attempt and the manner in which I intend to execute it. 

" I have by me the Tragedies of ^Eschylus, Sophocles, and 
Eoripides, Translated into English blank Verse ; they are all, 
as I have been assiu-'d by several Gentlemen of allow'd Judg- 
ment in these Matters, very exactly done from the Greek ; the 
sense of the several Authors is everywhere very faithfully given ; 
and where-ever the regard which was necessary to be had to our 
own Language would allow of it, the Translation is so near the 
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Original, as to be of use to the Learners of the Greek Language, 
by the assistance it may give them in the construction of these 
Authors ; and wherever the Translators have been obliged to 
take more than ordinary Liberty in departing from the words 
of the Text, Care is taken at the same time to give the literal 
interpretation of the Greek in the Notes. Tho' this Transla- 
tion (as it is but a Translation, and by its nature consequently 
confin'd and cramp'd in the Diction) may not come up to that 
Beauty of Language and Expression which is to be found in 
some of the best of our Original English Tragedies ; yet it is 
hop'd that nothing will be found in the Stile, that is cither 
Cold, Mean, or absolutely below this kind of Writing . . . 

'* I have given the publick the Ajax of Sophocles as a speci- 
men of my Undertaking. If they think fit to encourage it, I 
intend to give 'em one every Month, till I have gone thro' all 
the Greek Tragedies. 

" I had forgot to observe, that when the Works of any one 
Author (as i£schylus) are compleated, there will be an Account 
of his Life, and a proper Critical Preface prefix'd before 'enh" 

The anonymous version of the Ajax (17 14), to which 
Lintott prefixed this modest address, was followed by the 
Electra (17 14) and the (Edipus Tyrannus (17 15), to both 
of which Theobald put his name, dedicating the former 
to Addison and the latter to the Earl of Rockingham. 
Who were the other members of Lintott's band of trans- 
lators we have no means of knowing, for the series 
never went beyond the third volume. It is possible 
that Theobald contemplated executing the whole series 
himself, as in 17 15, when Lintott was presumably tired of 
the speculation, prose versions of the Clouds and the 
Plutus of Aristophanes were published for Theobald by 
Jonas Brown. The following chorus from the CEdipus 
Rex shows the translator at his best, and I therefore give 
it as a specimen of his powers :-— 
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O may it ever be my Fate 

Justly those sacred Truths to rate ; 

And those blest Laws that have their Rise 

From Wisdom lodg'd above the Skies, 

Those which the Olympian King alone 

Dictates from his eternal Throne, 

(Unlike to those weak mortals frame), 

Live unabolish'd, still the same ! ) 

Sprung from the God, replete with heav'nly Fire, 
They baffle Time, and keep their Strength entire. 

The Tyrant and illegal Man 

From Pride and rash Contempt began ; 

Pride and Contempt that left him high 

O'er Mountains of Impiety ; 

Till plac'd aloft he dazzled grows, 

And in his Fear his Hold foregoes. 

O ! may the City's Cares succeed, 

Nor envying Fates their search mislead. 
With ardent humble Prayr's the Gods I'll move ; 
The Grods shall still my kind Protectors prove ! 

But whoe'er in Word or Deed 

Does from the sacred Laws recede. 

No divine Resentments fearing, 

Nor the hallow'd Shrines revering. 

If licentious Ease beguile him, 

If dishonest Gains defile him, 
If he pursue corrupting Pleasure, 
Or grasps at unpermitted Treasure, 

Some rigid Doom his Guilt o'ertake ! 

Else who hereafter will controul 

The Sallies of his impious Soul ? 

If no avenging Judgments shake 

The triumphs of the dissolute, 

'Tis time th' instructive Choirs be mute. 

Let mistaking zeal no more 

The Truths of Oracles adore ; 

No more to th' Lycian Temples pressing, 

Or th' Olympian God addressing 
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If Apollo do not right him 

On the impious doubts, that slight him : 
But thou Eternal Jove ! that bearest 
Rule Universal ; if thou hearest 

The dire Neglect, avenge thy Son. 

For all th* Oracl'ous Truths of old, 

That were to wretched Laius told. 

Have lost their credit and Renown. 

Apollo's Honours sink apace, 

All the Deity gives place. 

Though Lintott's projected series came to an untimely 
end, the study of the Greek dramatists continued to 
make its way during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. It may rather, however, be said to have shared 
in the increased attention devoted to Greek poetry in 
general, as witnessed by the success of Pope's Homer 
and by the versions of Sappho and Anacreon by Ambrose 
Philipps, than to have itself specially advanced in public 
favour. The Hecuba of Euripides formed the ground- 
work of a tragedy published by Richard West in 1726, 
and another version was made by T. Morell in 1749, a 
year which also saw the publication of a rendering of the 
Iphigeneia in Tauris as part of Gilbert West's edition of 
Pindar. In 1758 a renewed attempt was made to 
present the complete works of a Greek dramatist in an 
adequate English translation, and this time with better 
success. The translator was Thomas Francklin, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge ; and the two 
handsome quarto volumes of his version of Sophocles 
were dedicated, by special permission, to the Prince of 
Wales, and subscribed for by so many noblemen, states- 
men, and classical scholars^ that their names fill twenty 
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columns. Francklin has lately been acclaimed as the 
best of the eighteenth century translators from the 
dramatists — no very high distinction — and he is perhaps 
a little less purely declamatory than Potter; but the 
foUoMdng version of a chorus from the Trachima does 
not impress me as the work of a great artist, though I 
think it is at least a fair specimen of the translator's 
powers : — 



On thee we call, great god of day 
To whom the night, with all her starry traijj, 

Yields her solitary reign, 
To send us some propitious ray : 
Say thou, whose all-beholding eye 
Doth nature's every part descry. 
What dang'rous ocean, or what land unknown 
From Deianira keeps Alcmena's valiant son. 



For she nor joy nor comfort knows, 
But weeps her absent lord, and vainly tries 
To close her ever-streaming eyes, 

Or sooth her sorrows to repose : 
Like the sad bird of night, alone 
She makes her solitary moan ; 
And still, as on her widow'd bed reclin'd 
She lyes, unnumber'd fears perplex her anxious mind. 



Ev'n as the troubled billows roar, 
When angry Boreas rules th' inclement skies 
And waves on waves tumultuous rise 

To lash the Cretan shore : 
Thus sorrows still on sorrows prest, 
Fill the great Alcides' breast ; 
Unfading yet shall his fair virtues bloom, 
And some protecting god preserve him from the tomb. 



xxii Introduction. 

Wherefore, to better thoughts inclin'd. 
Let us with hope's fair prospect fill thy breast, 
Calm thy anxious thoughts to rest, 

And ease thy troubled mind : 
No bliss on man, unmix'd with woe, 
■ - Doth Jove, great lord of all, bestow ; 
But good with ill and pleasure still with pain, 
Like heaven's revolving signs, alternate reign. 

Not always do the shades of night remain, 

Nor ever with hard fate is man oppress'd ; 
The wealth that leaves us may return again, 
Sorrow and joy successive fill the breast 
Fearless then of every ill, 
Let cheerful hope support thee still ; 
Remember, queen, there is a pow'r above ; 
And when did the great Father, careful Jove, 
Forget his children dear, and kind paternal love ? 

Francklin's translation appears to have been regarded 
as a success ; and a new edition was published in 1766, 
with the addition of a dissertation on Greek tragedy by 
the translator. In the year of its first publication (1759) 
interest in the Greek theatre had also been fanned by an 
English version of P^re Brumoy's Thddtre des Grecs, in 
which Mrs. Lennox was assisted by several English 
scholars, amongst others, by Dr. Johnson. In 1774, 
Michael Wodhull (now, perhaps, best known as a col- 
lector of books and an employer of the most famous of 
English binders, Roger Payne) issued proposals for a 
translation of Euripides, but his leisurely methods of 
work caused him to be anticipated by Robert Potter, 
Vicar of Lowestoft, among whose defects that of lack 
of industry can assuredly not be reckoned. To Potter 
belongs the unique distinction of having rendered into 
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English verse the whole of the tragedies of yEschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, which have come down to us 
intact. His version of iEschylus appeared in 1777-78, 
and reached a second edition the following year. In 
1 78 1 he published the first volume of his Euripides, and 
the second in 1783. But here he had no longer the field 
to himself, for in 1780 had appeared an anonymous trans- 
lation (by J. Bannister) of four tragedies <5f Euripides, 
and in 1782 Wodhull, awakened from his sleep, produced, 
ill four quarto volumes, a version, not only of the nineteen 
tragedies still extanf, but of the Fragments as well. 
Under these circumstances, it is hardly surprising that 
none of the rival translations attained, during the century 
in which it was issued, the honours of a second edition. 
Potter's friends, however, urged him to continue his 
task ; and, undaunted by the comparative failure of his 
Euripides, or by the high reputation of the existing 
version by Francklin, he set to work on the tragedies of 
Sophocles ; and in 1788 this last fruit of his classical 
labours was issued from the press. 

Of Potter's merits as a translator, more particularly as 
a translator of choral odes, it is not easy to speak quite 
fairly. Some tenderness is due to a man of so much 
industry and enthusiasm, and, when viewed in con- 
nection with the poetry of the time, his work will appear 
something more than creditable. When Dr. Johnson 
published his depreciatory estimate of Gray, Potter 
became the poet's apologist ; and his choral translations 
are not without traces of Gray's influence. Here is a 
bit from the Septem contra Thebas^ which seems to me 
a fair example of his work : — 
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Woe, woe, intolerable woe ! 

Fierce from their camps the hosts advance, 

Before their march with tbund'ring tread 
Proud o'er the plain their fiery coursers prance, 

And hither bend their footsteps dread : 

Yon cloud of dust that chokes the air, 

A true tho' tongueless messenger, 

Marks plain the progress of the foe. 

And now the horrid clash of arms, 
That, like the torrent, whose impetuous tide 

Roars down the mountain's craggy side. 

Shook the wide fields with fierce alarms. 

With nearer terrors strikes our souls, 

And thro' our chaste recesses rolls : 
Hear, all ye pow'rs of Heav'n, propitious hear. 
And check the furies of this threat' ning war ! 

This is fair declamatory verse ; and, both in his choruses 
and his decasyllabics (as^ for instance, in the speech of 
Haemon to Creon in the Antigone) it is in declamation 
that Potter shows to the best advantage. But, though in 
his comparative lyrical incapacity he belongs to the poets 
of an older school, his work has some claims to attention 
in relation to the great outburst of poetry which marked 
the opening years of the nineteenth century. It is surely 
noteworthy that the decade which heralded the poetical 
return to Nature in the first works of Bums, Cowper, 
and Crabbe, was the same in which the complete works 
of the Greek tragedians were for the first time made 
accessible to English readers. There is the less reason 
to suppose the coincidence to have been purely acci- 
dental when we look forward to the years in which 
Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, and Coleridge were writing 
their best. Potter died in 1804, at a great age, having 
seen only one of his translations attain a second edition. 
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But in 1808 all his three versions were reprinted, and 
new editions of his ^Eschylus were published in 1809 
and 1 8 19, and of his Euripides in 18 14. In 1809 ^so 
re-issues were demanded, both of Francklin's Sophocles 
and of WodhulPs Euripides. The poets of the beginning 
of the century were too busy with great original work to 
give themselves seriously to the labour of translation ; 
and Potter, WodhuU, and Francklin were allowed to 
retain the field. But, under the influence of Porson, 
English scholarship had at last fully awakened to the 
splendour of the Greek drama, and the number of texts 
and critical editions published between 1800 and 1830 
affords the greatest possible contrast to our previous 
apathy. 

The revival of the practice of translation began with 
Mitchell's Aristophanes (1820-22). Boyd's version of the 
Agamemnon followed in 1823 ; and three other transla- 
tions of this play were published before the close of 1832 
— the most noticeable that by John Symmons, the others 
by J. S. Harford and Thomas Medwin, the friend of 
Shelley. In 1824 a new version of Sophocles was 
published by the Rev. Thomas Dale, of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. This has never been reprinted, but 
has certainly more poetic merit than either Francklin's 
or Potter's. The following chorus from the (Edipus 
Coloneus is far too free a paraphrase to deserve 
enthusiastic praise, but in rhythm and feeling affords 
an agreeable change to the turgid rhetoric of learlier 
versions : — 
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If to thee, eternal Queen, 
Empress of the worlds unseen ; 
Mighty Pluto, if to thee, 
Hell's terrific Deity, 
Lips of mortal mould may dare 
Breathe the solemn suppliant prayer. 
Grant the stranger swift release. 
Bid the mourner part in peace, 
Guide him where in silence deep 
All that once were mortal sleep. 
Since relentless Fate hath shed 
Sorrows' o'er thy guiltless head, 
In thy pangs let mercy stay thee, 
In the grave let rest repay thee. 



Powers of Night 1 Infernal Maids ! 
Monster-guardian of the shades ! 
Who, as antique legends tell, 
Keep'st the brazen porch of Hell, 
And with ceaseless yell dost rave 
Fearful from thy gloomy cave ; 
Thou, whose mighty bulk of yore 
Earth to sable Tartarus bore ; 
Veil thy terrors, quell thine anger, 
Gently meet the passing stranger, 
Sinking now with welcome speed 
To the dwellings of the dead. 
Thou, the ward of Hell who keepesi ! 
I'hou, the guard who never sleepest ! 



The merits and defects of this translation are closely 
similar to those which mark the work of Joseph Ansiice, 
one of the earliest translators, whom I have laid under 
contribution for the present volume. Anstice's versions 
are almost always full of music and grace, though they 
lack power, and too frequently descend to mere para- 
phrase. The publication of his volume of choruses, save 
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in its single authorship and the absence of the Greek 
text, so closely similar in plan to my own, may fully bring 
to a close this brief survey of the most noteworthy 
translations from the Greek dramatists, down to the 
period from which my selection begins. 

ALFRED W. POLLARD. 



y^SCHYLUS. 



^schylus. 

PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 
398—434. 

OT€VCO (5€ Tcic OUAOM€VaC OTp. 

Tuxac> TTpOMHeeu, 
baKpuaicrraKTov 6* an* oaacov 
pa&iva>v AeipojLieva pcoc napeiav 
voTioic €T€f6a nafaic 
ajLierapTa fcip Td6€ Zcu^ 
i5ioi9 vojLioic Kpomjvcov 
unepH9avov Ocoig Toig 
tndpoc €v, bciKvuGiv aixMctv. 



*Apapia<: t' apeiov aveoc, 
OviKpHMvov e' ol n6AiOMa 
KauKctaou neAag vejuovrai, 
5dioc OTpaToc, 66unp<i)poi- 
01 ppcjLicov €V aixjjai^. 



avT. 



nponaaa 6* h&h otovocv 
AeAaKC x^pc(> 
MCfaAooxHjLiova t dpxai- 
onpenA * * orcvouai rdv oav 
6uvojuaiju6va)v re Tijudv, 
onoaoi T* InoiKOv dj-vag 
*Aoia<: €6oc vejuovrai, 
M^roAoaTovoiai ooig nn- 

MOOl OUfKdMVOUOl evHTol* 



KoAxifiog T€ ffig evoiKOi o^p. 

nap0€voi, jLidxac orpeoroi, 
Kai SkuGhc ojLiiAoc, 01 ffig 
eoxarov Tonov dM9i Maio)- 
Tiv exouGi AijLivav, 



dvT. 



^schylus. 

PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 

398—434. 

I MOAN thy fate, I moan for thee, 

Prometheus ! From my eyes too tender, 
Drop after drop incessantly 

The tears of my heart's pity render 
My cheeks wet from their fountains free ; 
Because that Zeus, the stem and cold, 
Whose law is taken from his breast, 
Uplifts his sceptre manifest 
Over the gods of old. 

All the land is moaning 
With a murmured plaint to-day ; 

All the mortal nations 

Having habitations 
In the holy Asia 

Are a dirge entoning 
For thine honour and thy brothers'. 
Once majestic beyond others 

In the old belief, — * 

Now are groaning in the groaning 

Of thy deep-voiced grief. 

Mourn the maids inhabitant 

Of the Colchian land, 
Who with white, calm bosoms stand 

In the battle's roar : 
Mourn the Scythian tribes that haunt 
The verge of earth, Maeotis' shore. 

Yea ! Arabia's battle-crown 
And dwellers in the beetling town 
Mount Caucasus sublimely nears, — 
An iron squadron, thundering down 
With the sharp-prowed spears. 



^schylm. 

jLiovov 6h np6a6€v aA\ov cv novoic 

&aiuiiVT aKajLiavTO&eTOic 

TiTuva AuMoiC eiai&OMOv Oebv 

"AiXav, cc aiev unepoxov o0evoc 

KpOTuibv fctC oupdviov T€ ndXov 

vcoToic 6x<^v OTCvd^ei. 

3ou be ncvTioc KAu5a)v 

EuAiniTVCov, OTivei ^uObc, 

KcAaivc^ "Aiboc V uno3p€M€i m^X^ rac, 

narai 6' CfvopuTCov norajLiuv 

OTivuuoiv oAfug oiKTpov. 



PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 
887—906. 

H 0090^ H 0090^ OC STp. 

npa>Tog ev rvtoju^ t66* 6^daTO(3€ Kai r^ojj- 

oa biCMuOoAofHOev, 

dx; TO KMbcOoai KaO* eau- 

TOV dplOTCUCl MO(Kp({>* 

KOI MHT€ Ta)v nAou- 
T(p biaOpunroMcvcov 
y/LiHTe Ta)V fewa McroAuvojuevcov 
ovra xcpvHTQv epaareuaoi fdjuicov. 
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But one other before have I seen to remain 

By invincible pain 
Bound and vanquished, — one Titan ! 'twas Atlas, who 

bears 
in a curse from the gods, by that strength of his own 

Which he evermore wears, 
The weight of the heaven on his shoulder alone, 

While he sighs up the stars ; 
And the tides of the ocean wail bursting their bars, — 

Murmurs still the profound, 
And black Hades roars up through the chasm of the 

ground. 
And the fountains of pure-running rivers moan low 

In a pathos of woe. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 



PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 
887—906. 

Oh, wise was he, oh, wise was he 
Who first within his spirit knew, 
And with his tongue declared it true, 
That love comes best that comes unto 

The equal of degree ! 
And that the poor and that the low 
Should seek no love from those above 
Whose souls are fluttered with the flow 
Of airs about their golden height. 
Or proud because they see a-row 
Ancestral crowns of light. 



^schylus. 

umroTC MHnoT€ /n*, <o ovr. 

TTOTviai A\oipai Acxecov Aibc euvd- 

Tcipov iboiGde ncAouaov 

AIh5€ nAaOeiHv fajucTa 

Tivi Ta)v €6 oupuvoG. 

Tap3a> rap aorcp- 

fdvopa TTap6€viav 

ciaopcoa* *loOc jutffa bairrojucvov 

6uan\dvoi(;''Hpac oAaTeiaig TTuvcov. •■» 



ejuol &* OTi Mcv OMoAbc 6 fdjiioc 
aipo^oc, ou &€6ia, juih&€ Kpeio- 
Govov Oea>v epax; OKpu- 
KTOV oMAia npoobpdKOi jute. 
aTToXejLioc obe f 6 noAcjuoc, anopa 
nopijmoi;- ou6* Ixco Ti<; av j-evoiimav. 
Tov Aibg fap oux opo) 
AiHTiv bna (pufoiji* av. 



■% 



yEsckylus, 

Oh, never, never may ye, Fates, 

Behold me with your awful eyes, 

Lift mine too fondly up the skies 
Where Zeus upon the purple waits ! 

Nor let me step too near-— too near 
To any suitor, bright from heaven : 

Because I see, because I fear 
This loveless maiden vexed and laden 
By this fell curse of Her^, driven 

vn wanderings dread and drear. 

Nay, grant an equal troth instead 

Of nuptial love, to bind me by ! 
It will not hurt, I shall not dread 

To meet it in reply. 
But let not love from those above 
Revert and fix me, as I said. 

With that inevitable Eye ! 
I have no sword to fight that fight, 
I have no strength to tread that path, 
I know not if my nature hath 
The power to bear, I cannot see 
Whither from Zeus's infinite 
I have the power to flee. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 



8 j^schyius. 



SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 

720 — 791. 

n€9piKa Tciv a>VeaioiKov orp. a . 

Oebv, ou Oeoic 6Moiav, 

navoXHOH, KaK6M0(VTiv 

noTpbc euKTaiav * Epivuv 

TeXeooi Tac nepiOujuouc 

Konrdpoc Oi&in66a ^AayKppovoc. 

nui5oA€T(op 5* €pic a5* orpuvei. 



6evoc &e KXHpouc cmvcoMa uvt. a. 

XoAu^oc ZkuOcov anoiKOC, 

KTcdvcov xpHMonro5aiTa<: 

niKpbCi o>m69P(ov oi5apoc> 

XOova vaieiv 6unTHAac, 

onoaav kqI <)>6ijui€voiaiv kotcxciv, 

Tcbv MCfdAcdv n€&i(ov ajmoipouc. 



enci&av auTOKTovcog orp. p'. 

auTobdiKTOi OdvcoGi, 

Kal x^v^o KOVK niH 

jLtcAaMnafcc aijua 9oiviov, 

TIC dv KoOapMOuc nopoi, 

TK dv 0<|>e Aouoeiev; c^ 

iTovoi &6mci>v V€Oi noAoi- 

oiGi ouMMifCiC KaKoTg. 



SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 
720—791. 

I AM shuddering vn\^ sad fear 
Of the ruin hovering near, — 
Lest the power of godless might 
Alien from the lords of light, 
Seer infallible of ill, 
Dark Erinnys, should fulfil 
CEdipus' infatuate vows 
'Gainst the children of his house. 
Still she holds her destined path, 
Prompted by a father's wrath. 
Now this child-destroying strife 
Lends her purpose instant life. 

Ruthless Iron sways the lot 
That shall portion them the plot 
Each shall hold. A stranger he 
From the Scythian colony 
Once that passed the Pontic deep 
To Chalybia's country steep. 
Stem divider, judge severe ! 
What possession find they here ? 
What their heritage ? So much 
As the dead man's corpse may touch, 
So much either shall obtain ; 
Nothing more of all yon plain. 

When fratricidal death 
Hath stopped their raging breath. 
And Earth's dust drunk deep draughts of sinful gore, 
What charm may purge the guilt 
Of blood so foully spilt ? 
Whose hand shall bathe them ? — O unhappy store 
Of fresh woes for this house, blent with the woes before ! 



lo j^schyius, 

naAaif€VH jxip Acfco avr. 3*. 

nappaoiav cokuitoivov* 

aia>va 6* €<; TpiTov jncvci* 

*An6x\a)vo<: cure AdTo^ 

3ia, TpiQ elnovTOC cv 

Meaojui9dAoic TTuOikoic 

XpHOTHpUMC dvdOKOVra f€V- 

vac aTCp oco^civ noAiv. 



Kpormdelc 5* ck <)>tA(i>v apouAiaic orp. f . 

CfClVOTO M€V Mopov aUT(f)) 

narpoKTOvov Oi&in65av, 
ooT€ jLiH npbg dp>av 
Gncipac dpoupov, iv' 6Tpd9H) 
^Uov aiMaToeaaav 
€TAa. napdvoia ouvaj-e 
vuM9iouc 9peva>A6K* 

KQKcov 6* c^onep OdAaaaa kGm' dfci* dvr. r. 

TO M€V niTVOv, oAAo 6* deipci 

TpixoAov, KQi ncpl npu- 

Mvav noAecoc KOxAd^ci. 

M€Ta8u 5' qAkci hi oAifou 

Tcivei iTupfOC €V eupei. 

be&oiKa 6e ouv paaiAeOai 

MH noAic bajLioaOH. 

TeAeiai fcxp naAoi9dTa)v dpdv arp. &'. 

3op€iai KOToAAafal, 

TCI 6* oAoa neAojLicv' ou napepxeTOi. 

nponpujuva 5' cKpoAdv 9€p€i 

&v&pa>v dA9HaTdv 

oA3oc df av naxuv6€ic. 
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I mean that ancient crime 
Rued by all after-time — 
Three generations now have borne the weight — 
Since, braving Phoebus' word, 
Thrice from the tripod heard, 
How 'tvas the constant will of sovran Fate, 
That dying withotilt ^ediie should preserve the state. 



Laius by love overcome 

Begat his own sure doom, 
Sad CEdipus, the slayer of his sire, 

Who ploughed the fields where erst 

His infant bones were nurst. 
And sowed a crop that bloomed in murderous ire. 
Infatuate bride and groom, so drawn by mad desire ! 



Evils are like a surge, 

Where billows billows urge ; — 
Each peers three-crested o'er the wave that's gone. 

Thundering abaft the helm 

And threatening to overwhelm 
The frail defence that braves that waste alone. 
I fear lest with her kings Thebes may be now overthrown. 



When dawns the fate-appointed Day, 

The aged curse is hard to allay. 

Once here. Destruction rides not past. 

Till those are fallen beneath the blast. 

Whose toil-earned wealth, too highly heaped, 

Brings ruin ; — and. the man hath reaped 

But sacrifice of all at last. "^ 



12 yEschylus. 

Tiv* ovbfMov r«p Tocwvb' tOauMooov avT. 6* 

6€ol KOI Euvecmoi 

noAeoc 6 noXu^ordg t* aia>v 3poTa>v, 

0<JOV TOT* OifeilTOUV TlOV, 

Totv 6fma6av5pav 
KNp* &9€A6vTa x^P<^C> 



end 5' apTi9p(ov OTp. e. 

cfcvero iieAeoc aOXuov 

fdiicoV) tn* oAfci &ua(popu)v 

^otvoMcvcjt Kpo6ia 

6i5uMa KQK* cTcAcaev* 

naTp096vc() x^i '*'a>v 

Kp€ia(30T£KVCi>V OMMQTCOV InAafx^H. 

TCKVOiaiv 6* apac avr. e'. 

€<)>HK€V eniKOTOUQ TpCMpdc, 

aim, niKpOfAcoooouc dpac, 

Kai a9€ aibopovojucp 

bid x^pl noT€ Xaxeiv 

KTHMura* vuv be Tp€<o 

MH TeAeoiji Kajuiyinouc * Epivu^. 



yEschyius. 13 



Who more admired of gods and men 
1 han CEdipus was honoured then 
By all who shared the city's hearth, 
Drawing rich life from Theban earth, 
When he had freed the land from fear 
Of the Sphinx monster seated near. 
Dire minister of death and dearth ? 



But when he came to know 

The measure of his woe, 
That wretched wedlock with dire anguish fraught. 

Unequal to sustain 

The stress of that sore pain, 
A twofold evil his rash spirit wrought. 
First, with the hand that smote his sire he reft % 
Himself of sight, his only comfort left : — 

Then, with his children wroth. 

He fiercely launched on both 
A biting curse for their unfilial ways,— 

How with steel-furnished hand 

They should divide his land 
And heritage in lapse of after days. 
Even now the fear works strongly in my soul, 
The Erinnys of that curse runs close upon her goal. 

Lewis Campbell. 



^ 
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SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 

848—860. 

Td6' auToSHXa, npoOnroc affeXou Xofoc cncpS, 

hm\6x jLi€pijLivai, 6i5uMavopa 

kqk' auT096va, biMOipa ^ 

TeAeia rdbe nd0H. ti 90); 

Ti 6* oAXo f ' H novoi novcov, 

&cjLiCi>v €9eaTioi; 

u^^a f6(i)v, c^ 9iAai, kot* oupov 

epeGOCT* djLi9i Kparl noMniMOv x€poiv 

niTuXov, 6c aikv 61* 'Axepovr* dM€i3€Tai 

TCtV aOTOVOV, JLieXdfKpOKOV 

vaucrroAov Oecopi&a, 

Tov &aTi3H 'noAAcovi, tciv dvdAiov, 

ndvboKOV elc d9avH re x^pcjov. 
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SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 
848—860. 

Now do our eyes behold 

The tidings which were told : 
Twin fallen kings, twin perished hopes to mourn. 

The slayer, the slain, 
The entangled doom forlorn 

And ruinous end of twain. 
Say, is not sorrow, is not sorrow's sum 
On home and hearthstone come ? 

O waft with sighs the sail from shore, 
O smite the bosom, cadencing the oar 
That rows beyond the rueful stream for aye 
To die far strand, 

The ship of souls, the dark, 

The unreturning bark 
Whereon light never falls nor foot of Day, 
Ev'n to the bourne of all, to the unbeholden land. 

A. E. HOUSMAN. 



1 6 ^schvlus. 



PERSiC. 
65—138. 

nencpoKcv yks b ncpGcirroXic h6h OTp. a 

3aoiA€ioc OTpoToc ck avrinopov feirova x<^P<^v, 

Atvo&eajucp ax€&ia nopdMov ajuciM/ac 

'AOajaavTiboc "EAAaq, 

noAufoja90v o2>iajLia 

^ufbv aM9i3aA(i)v auxevi novrou. 

noAudv5pou 6* *Aoiac Ooupioc apx^ov cvt. a 

em naoov x^va noiMOvopiov Ociov cAouvet 

6ix66€v, ne^ovojuoic Ik tc OaAdaoac, 

cxupoioi n€noi6o)c 

GTUipeAoic €9€Taic, XP^ 

oofovou fcvedc looOcoc 9a>c« 



KuavoGv h* ojujuiooi Aeuaocov 9ovtou bepfjaa 5pdK0VT0<;, (n-p. 3' . 
noAux€tp Kal hoAuvouthc, Zupiov 6* opjua 5ia)K(ov, 
endrei 5oupiKAuTOic avbpdoi TO^obajuvov "ApH. 



boKijuoc h* ouTK unooTQC juerdAcp pcujuort 9C0Ta)V dvr. 3*. 
oxupoic IpKeaiv elpfciv qmoxov kOjuo OaAdaaa^* 
anpdooiOTOc rap 6 TTepawv orpaTog dAKi9p(ov re Aac<;. 

boAojuHTtv h* dndrav OeoO tic dvHp Ovcrrbc aAu^ei; jneacpb. 
Tig 6 KpaiTTvcp no&l nHbHMOTOC euneroOg uvdaacov; 
f (piA69pcov fdp irapaaaivei ^porbv 
t66€v ouk coTiv untp evaxbv dAuEavra 9uf€iv. 
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PERS^. 

65—138. 

Already hath the royal host, 
Spoiler of cities, gained the adverse coast ; 
O'er cordage-fastened raft the channel they 

Of Athamantid Hell^ passed, 

What time their many -bolted way 
On the sea's neck, for servile yoke, they cast. 

Thus the fierce king who holds command 
0*er populous Asia, drives through all the land 
In twofold armament his flock divine. 

Land troops and those who stem the brine ; 

Strong in his stalwart captains, he 
Of gold-born race the god-like progeny. 

From eyes like deadly dragon's, flashing a lurid gleam, 
With men and galleys countless, he drives his Syrian car, 
'Gainst spear-famed warriors leading his arrow-puissant 
war. 

And none of valour proven against the mighty stream 
May stand a living bulwark, and that fierce billow stem ; 
For Persia's host resistless is, and her stout-hearted men. 

But ah ! what mortal bafHe may 

A god's deep-plotted snare, — 
Who may o'erleap with foot so light ? 

At^ at first, with semblance fair, 
Into her toils allures her prey. 

Whence no mere mortal wight 
May break away. 

B 



i8 



^schylus. 



6c66€V fbp Korra juoip* 
CKpaTHGCV TO HOiAai- 

6v, €ne(3KH\|^ &e TTcpcsoiQ 

TTOA^JLIOUC TfUprobaiKTOUQ 

&ien€iv iTmioxapjuac 

T€ kAoVOUC, 

iToAecbv t' avaoraaeig. 



OTp. r 



ijmadov V cupunopoi- 
o OoAdcKsac noAiai- 
voM€vac iTvcuMaTi Adppcp 
€aopdv novTiov oAaoi;, 
niouvoi AenToboMOiQ ncia- 
MQGi Aa- 
onopoiQ TC jLAHxavaiq. 

TaOrd jLiou jiicAarxiTwv 

9pHv djLiOaoeroi 963({>, 

6d, TTepaiKoO orpaTeuMoroc 

Toubc, MH noAig nu0H- 

TQi Kevavbpov \ikf aoru Zouaiboc* 



avT. f 



OTp. 6'. 



Kal TO KiOGicov noAiGjii' 

dvTi&ounov docrat, 

6d, TOUT* CTioc pjvaiKonAM- 

6hc OMiAog diTucjv' 

^ucKsivoiQ 6* ev nenAoic neOH AqkLc. 



dvT. 6'. 



« c 



nac rop nnTHAoTOC 
Kal n€&oaTi3HC Aea>c 

GJUHVOC (j>c CKAeAOl- 

n€v McAiGodv ouv opx^Mtp CFrperroO, 
Tov dM9U€UKT0V €6aMei\Ka(; 
dM90Tepa(; oAiov 
npcova Koivbv aiac* 



OTp. € 



jEschylus, 19 



In olden time by Heaven's decree 
Fixed was the Persians' destiny ; — 
Tower-battering war was theirs by Fate, 
The turmoil when steed-mounted foes 
In shock of battle fiercely close, 
And cities to make desolate. 



Now have they learned firm gaze to cast 
On the vext sea, what time the blast 
Makes hoary its broad-furrowed plain ; 
Confide they now in naval craft, 
Cables fine-wove, device to waft 
Armies across the main. 



Hence, swartly robed, my heart by fear 
Is tortured, lest ere long the state — 
Woe for the Persian army ! — ^hear 
That Susa's mighty fort is desolate. 



And Kissia's stronghold shall reply 

Beat unto beat on doleful breast. 

While crowds of women raise the cry. 

Woe ! woe ! and rend their flaxen-tissued vest. 



For all the troops that draw the rein. 
And all who tread the dusty plain. 
Like swarming bees, with him who led 
Their martial host, abroad have sped, 
The bridge-joined headlands crossing o'er. 
Washed by the sea, that links each adverse shore. 

B 2 



20 ^^schylus, 

AeKTpa 6* av5pa>v noOcp avr. c. 

nijunXarai 5aKpuMaoiv' 

TTepaibec 6* OKponcv- 

6€ic cKdora noOcp (piAdvopi 

Tov aixMoevra OoOpov euvo- 

THpa npon€M\|;aM€va 

Aeineroi jaovo^u^. 



SUPPLICES. 

85—101. 

fci 0€iH Aibc €u navaXHewc orp. 6' 

Aibc iM€pog ouK €u9HpaToc krux^H. 
ndvra toi 9\€f€6€i 
KQv OKOTCp jucAaiva 8uv tux? 
jLicponeooi Xuoig. 

TTiTTTei V aG9aV€C ou6' Inl vwrcp, &vt. 6' 

K0pu9a Aibq €1 KpavOA npaf^a reAciov. 
bauAol rap npani&cov 
6uoKioi T6 reivouaiv nopot, 
KaTi&€iv d9puaT0i. 



idirrei V cXnibwv orp. i 

69* uviTTuprcov nava)\€K 3pOTOug, 
3iav 6* ouTiv* eEonAUci} 
trav Snoivov 5aiM0vi(i)V' hjucvov uvo) 9p6vHjLia nox; 
auTodcv c^eiTpaEev (EjunaCi e&pdva>v €9' dfva>v. 
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And yearning love with many a tear 
The couch bedeweth, lone and drear ; 
The wives of Persia, steeped in woe, 
Lament, of their dear lords bereft ; 
For her fierce spouse against the foe 
Each sent spear-armed, and mourns unmated left 

Anna Swanwick. 



SUPPLICES. 

85 — lOI. 

Let highest in mind be most in might. 
The choice of Zeus what charm may bind ? 

His thought, 'mid Fate's mysterious night, 
A growing blaze against the wind * 

Prevails : — whatever the nations say, 
His purpose holds its darkling way. 

What thing his nod hath ratified 
Stands fast, and moves with firm, sure tread, 

Nor sways, nor swerves, nor starts aside. 
A mazy thicket, hard to thread, 

A labyrinth undiscovered still. 
The far-drawn windings of his will. 

Down from proud towers of hope 
He throws infatuate men ; 

Nor needs, to reach his boundless scope, 
The undistressful pain 

Of Godlike effort On his holy seat 
He thinks, and all is done, even as him seems most meet. 

Lewis Campbell. 



2 2 ^schylus, 

AGAMEMNON. 

105-257. 

Kupioc eljiii Opoeiv obiov Kpdroc ataiov av&pa>v orp. a 

cKTcAccov. €Tt fotp OcoOcv KOTonveiei 
iTCiOo) juoAndv, 
t^a OUM9UTOC alcbv, 

onox; 'Axaiwv 6i6povov KpdTOC, 'EXAdbcx; fipag 
8ujLi9pova TOfdv, 

nejunei 8uv bopl kqI y^a^i npaiaopi 
Ooupioc opvn TcuKpib* €TT* oiav, 
oicovcbv 3oaiA€u<; 3aoiA€0ai v€cc>v, 6 KcAaivbc, 
o T 6C01TIV apfoc, 

(pav€\T€C iKTap jLi€Ad6p(i)v, X€P<>C ^K bopinoATOu, 
naMnpcTTTOic €v ebpaiai, 
3oaK6jLi6voi Aafivav epiKujiova (pepMorn fcwav, 
0Aa3evTa AotoOicov bpojucov. 
alXivov aiAivov eine, to 6' €U vikoto). 



Ke6vbc &€ OTpcrroMavTM; i6a)v 6uo Xhmoksi morouc dvr. a . 
*ATp€i6ac juaxijiiouc, €6dH Aafobairuc 
noMHOuc T* dpxdc* 

OUTO) 6' €in€ T€pd?(OV 

Xpovcp pkw dfp€i TTpidjuou iroAiv d6€ k€A€u6o<:> 

ndvTO 6c TTupfcov 

KTHVH npooOe rd 5HjLiionhH6H 

MoTp' dAandSci npcc to 3iaiov. 

oiov jUH TIC fifa ecoOev KV€9daH npoTunkv otom- 

lov MCfo Tpoiac 

OTpoTCoGcv. oiKcp r^P €ni90ovo<; "ApTejuiC dj-vd, 

irravoioiv kvjoI ncrrpbc, 

auTOTOKOV npb Aoxou jnofcpdv irrdKa 0uoM€voi(3i' 

OTUfci 6c bciTTvov alcTcav. 

olAivov aiXtvov cine, to 6' cu viKaTO. 



AGAMEMNON. 

105—257. 

Power is upon me now, to sing the awful sign 

That crossed the warrior monarchs on their road ; 
Heaven breathes within the 'suasive song divine, 
And strength through my rapt soul is poured abroad 

The birds I sing, whose fateful flight 

Sent forth the twin-throned Argive might, 
And all the youth of Greece, a gallant crew, 

With spear in each avenging hand, 

Against the guilty Trojan land. 
Even at the threshold of the palace, flew 

The king of birds o'er either king. 

One black, and one with snow-white wing, 
Right-ward, on the hand that grasps the spear, 
Down through the glittering courts they steer, 

Swooping the hare's prolific brood. 

No more to crop its grassy food. 
Ring out the dolorous hymn, yet triumph still the good ! 

But the wise seer, in his prophetic view — 

When he the twin-soul'd sons of Atreus saw. 
At once the feasters on the hares he knew, [awe : — 

Those leaders of the host, then broke his words of 
"In time old Priam's city wail 

Before that conquering host shall fall, 

And all within her towers lie waste ; 

Her teeming wealth of man and beast 

Shall Fate in her dire violence destroy ; 

May ne'er heaven's envy, like a cloud, 

So darken o*er that army proud. 
The fine-forged curb of Troy I 

For Artemis, with jealous ire. 

Beholds the winged hounds of her great sire 

Swooping the innocent leverets' scarce-bom brood. 

And loathes the eagles' feast of blood. 
Ring out the dolorous hymn, yet triumph still the good I 



24 ^schylus, 

Tooov nep eu9pcov d KaXa jmeacpb. 

6p6aoioiv denron MaA€pa>v Xeovrcov, 

ndvTwv t' djpovoMcov 9iAoMdaTOic 

6HpCL)v o^piKoAotai, Tcpnvd 

TOUTcov aiTci 8uM3oAa Kpdvat, 

6e8id M€v, KaTdjLiojLi<po &€ (pdajnoTa aTpou6cc>v. 

iHtov \k KoAeo) TTaidva, 

jUH Tivac avTinvoouc Aavaoi^ xp<>viac exevfibag 

diT\oia<; T€u8m, 

oneuboMcva 6uaiav erepov, dvojiov tiv*, dbaiTOV, 

V€IK€(i>V T€ICTOVa aUJLA9UT0V) 

ou beiGHvopa. jLiiMvei fdp (popcpd noAivopTOC 

OlKOVOjLIOC &0\ia, JLlvdjLiCOV JUHVIC TCKvonoivoc. 

Toid5e Kd\xac £uv jncfdXoig dra0OK dn€KAaf^€ 
MopaijLi' dn* 6pvida)v 6&ia>v oiKoig ^aaiAeioic 
Toig V 6jLi69a>vov 
ai\ivov oiXivov cine, to &* eu vikqtco. 



Zeuc, ocrric nor' ecrriv, el t66' au- orp. p'. 

T(|> 9iA0V KCKAHJLieVCp, 

toGto viv npOGCvvenco. 

ouK cxco npooeiKdoai) 

ndvT* eni(3Ta9Ma)jLi€vo<;, 

hAhv Aibc, €1 TO judTav dnb 9povTi5o<: ax^oc 

XpH 3aA€lV CTHTUMCOQ. 



ou6* ooTic ndpoiOcv hv Aiefac, dvT. 3'. 

irajLiMOXcp 6pdG£i 3p^a)v, 
ou&cv dv AeEai nplv a)v, 
6c V cneiT* I9U, Tpia- 

KTHpOC OlXCTai TUX^V. 

Zhvq 6e TiQ np09f>6va)c cniviKia KAd^cov 
Teu&erai 9p£va>v to ndv 
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** Such is that beauteous Goddess' love 
To the strong lion's callow brood, 
And all that the green meadows wont to rove, 

From the full udder quaff the liquid food. 
O Goddess ! though thy wrath reprove 
Those savage birds, yet turn those awful signs to good !" 
But, lo Paean ! now I cry ; 
May ne'er her injured deity 
With adverse fleet-imprisoning blast 
The uppropitious sky o'ercast ; 

Hastening that other sacrifice — 
That darker sacrifice, unblest 
By music or by jocund feast : 

Whence sad domestic strife shall rise, 
And, dreadless of her lord, fierce woman's hate ; 
Whose child-avenging wrath in sullen state 
Broods, wily housewife, in her chamber's gloom, 

Over that unforgotten doom." 
Such were the words that Calchas clanged abroad. 
When crossed those ominous birds the onward road 
Of that twice royal brotherhood : 
A mingled doom 
Of glory and of gloom. 
Ring out the dolorous hymn, yet triumph still the good ! 

Whoe'er thou art, Great Power above, 
If that dread name thou best approve, 
All duly weighed I cannot find, 
Unburthening my o'erloaded mind, 
A mightier name than that of mightiest Jove. 

He, that so great of old 
Branched out in strength invincible and bold, 

Is nothing now. Who after came. 

Before the victor sank to shame : 
Most wise is he who sings the all-conquering might of 
Jove — 



i 



■ otnruu; uii.^)tu* \<iWru>*, 



^ fUJUOTQ 3Tpou9iu«. 
inM* in •u.^ut TTuuira, 
J- ^toi, iv-anuuLt; .luKuu: XP'""'^ ■X"?^''^ 



tfip. >". 
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Tov 9poveiv 3poTOuc 66(o- orp. r • 

oavTQ, TOV nd6€i judOoc 

eevTQ Kupi(i)c eyeiv. 

ord^ei 6* €v 6' unvcp npb Kap6iac 

jLivHOinHjLio>v novog* kqI nap' d- 

Kovrac H\6€ ao>9poveiv. 

6aijLi6va)v 64 nou x<^pK> 

3iai(oc ocAmo 0€mv6v hjucvcov. 



Kol Toe* Hfejuicbv 6 np€0- avT. r . 

PuQ v€a)V 'AxauKcov, 

MdvTiv ouTiva \|;€f cov, 

€Mnaioic Tuxaioi auMnvecov, 

CUT* dnXoia Kcvoffci papu- 

vovT* 'AxaiiKog Aeox;, 

XaXKiboQ n€pav €xa>v 

noAippoxOoig Iv AuXi&oc Tonoic. 



TTVoal 6* dnb Zxpujuovoc MoXoGaai orp. 6'. 

KaKooxoXoi, vHOTibec, buaopjuoi 

3pOT(^v oAai, v€(^v re kqI nciajudTCOv d9et6eic, 

noAiMMHKH xpovov TtOeiaai 

Tpi^cp, KOTc^aivov av0oc ' Apfcuov. 

€n€i b€ Kal niKpoO 

XeijaoTOC dAAo juhx^P 

3pi6uTepov npojuoiaiv 

MdvTK cKAar^ev, npo9€p(ov "ApTcjuiv, gjotc x^ova 3d- 

KTpoic eniKpouoavrac *ATp£i5ac 6dKpu \iU Karaaxeiv. 
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Jove, that great God 
Who taught to mortals wisdom's road ; 

By whose eternal rule 
Adversity is grave instruction's school. 

In the calm hour of sleep 
Conscience, the sad remembrancer, will creep 
To the inmost heart, and there enforce 
On the reluctant spirit the wisdom of remorse. 

Mighty the grace of those dread deities. 
Throned on their judgment bench, high in the empyrean 
skies I 



Nor then did the elder chief, in sooth, 

Of all the Achean youth, 
Dare brand with blame the holy seer ; 
When adverse fortune 'gan to veer, 
Emprisoning that becalmed host 

On Chalcis' coast. 
Where the heavy refluent billows roar 
'Gainst Aulis' rock-bound shore. 



And long and long from wintry Strymon blew 
The weary, hungry, anchor-straining blasts, 

The winds that wandering seamen dearly rue. 
Nor spared the cables worn, and groaning masts ; 

And, lingering on in indolent delay. 

Slow wasted all the strength of Greece away. 

But when the shrill-voiced prophet 'gan proclaim 
That remedy more dismal and more dread 
Than the drear weather blackening overhead ; 

And*spoke in Artemis' most awful name. 

The sons of Atreus, 'mid their arm^d peers. 
Their sceptres dashed to earth, and each broke out in 
tears. 



28 , ^schylus. 

ava6 6* 6 npcapuc tot* elne 9covd)V avT. 6'. 

Papcia M€v KHp to jlih nidea^i, 

Papcia 6*, el tckvov 6ai8a), 56mci>v araAMO> 

Miaivcov napd€voa9aroiai 

^iepoic noTpcpouc X^P<^C pcojiiou nlAag. 

Ti Ta>v6* aveu KaKcbv; 

na>c Amovauc fcvcojutaii 

EuMMOX^oc ajLiapTOiv; 

nauaav€Mou fap 6uaiac napOeviou 6* aiAJorroc &p- 

r9 nepiopfcog eniduMCiv OejuiC* eC fctp eiH. 



enel 6* avdfKac ebu Aena&vov OTp. i. 

9p€V()c TTvecov 6uao€3H Tponaiav 

avofvov, aviepov, ToSev 

TO navTOToAjutov 9poveiv MCTcp^co. 

ppOTouc Opaauvei fap aloxpoMHTic 

ToAaiva napQKona 

npcoTonHMcov. ctAq 6* oCv 

euTHp fev€o6ai SufaTpbg n^vaiKonoivcov noAejii^v apcofav 

KQi npOTcAeia vawv 



AiToc be Kol KAHbovag noTpcpoug &vt. e. 

nap* ou6ev aid>va napOeveiov t* 

edevTO 9iA6Maxoi ppa^Hc, 

9pdaev 6* ao^oic naTHp jli€t* euxav, 

biKOv xiMaipac unepOe 3a)MoC 

nenAoioi nepineTH, 

nam Oujutcp npovconH 

Aapeiv aep&HV, OTOjiiaToc Te KaAAinpcppou 9uAaKbv KaTaox^iv, 

996ffov apaiov oikoic, 
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And thus the elder king began to say : , 
" Dire doom ! to disobey the Gods' command 1 
More dire, my child, mine house's pride, to slay, 

Dabbling in virgin blood a father's hands. 

Alas I alas ! which way to fly ? 

As base deserter quit the host, 

The pride and strength of our great league all lost ? 
Should I the storm-appeasing rite deny. 
Will not their wrathfullest wrath rage up and swell — 
Exact the virgin's blood? — oh, would 'twere o'er and 
well!" 



So 'neath Necessity's stem yoke he passed. 

And his lost soul, with impious impulse veering, 
Surrendered to the accurst unholy blast. 

Warped to the dire extreme of human daring. 
The frenzy of affliction still 
Maddens, dire counsellor, man's soul to ill. 
So he endured to be the priest 
In that child-slaughtering rite unblest. 
The first-fruit offering of that host 
In fatal war for a bad woman lost. 
The prayers, the mute appeal to her hard sire, 

Her youth, her virgin beauty, 
Nought heeded they, the chiefs for war on fire. 

So to the ministers of that dire duty 
(First having prayed) the father gave the sign, 
Like some soft ki4, to lift her to the shrine. 

There lay she prone. 
Her graceful garments round her thrown ; 
But first her beauteous mouth around 
Their violent bonds they wound. 
Lest her dread curse the fated house should smite 
With their rude inarticulate might. 



30 ^schylus. 

t3ia x(^iva>v 6* &vau6(p Mcvei orp. \' , 

KpoKOu 3090^ ec ne^ov x^ouoa 

e^oAA* CKaoTOv 6uTHpcov an* oMMcrro^ 3€A€i 9iAoiKT(p, 
npenouGQ 6' a>c cv fpaipaic, npooeweiTeiv 
6€Aoug', end noAAdiuc 
noTpbc KOT* av5pa>va<: euTponc^ouc 
CMcXM'ev. Qfva 6* araupaiTog aub^ noTpbt 
9iAou TpiTOonovbov eunoTjiiov t* 
aia>va 9iAcoc eriMCi. 

ta 6* €v0€v OUT* €i6ov OUT* cwcncD* avT. i . 

T€xvai be KdAxavTog ouk oKpavroi. 

biKa 6e Toic jLiev naOouoiv Madeiv enippcnci to jlicAXov. 

TO be npoKXueiv, cnel pevoiT* av hAugi^, npoxaipCToa* 

130V be T<J) npooT^veiv. 

Topbv rap H^€i auvop6pov aufoic. 

neAoiTO b* ouv Toni toutoioiv eunpa^c, oig 

ecAei Tob* afxiOTOv *Ania<; 

raiac Mov69poupov epKog. 




But she her saffron robe to earth let fall : 

The shaft of pity from her eye 
Transpierced that awful priesthood— one and all. 

Lovely as in a picture stood she by 
As she would speak. Thus at her father's feasts 
The virgin, 'mid the revelling guests. 
Was wont with her chaste voice to supplicate 
For her dear father an auspicious fate. 

I saw no more ! to speak more is not mine ; 
Not unfulfilled was Chalcas* lore divine. 
Eternal justice still will bring 
Wisdom out of suffering. 
So to the fond desire farewell, 
The inevitable future to foretell ; 

'Tis but our woe to antedate ; 
Joint knit with joint, expands the full-formed fate. 

Yet at the end of these dark days 
May prospering weal return at length ; 

Thus in his spirit prays 
He of the Apian land the sole remaining strength. 

Dean Milman. 



32 ^schylus. 



AGAMEMNON. 

160—183. 

Zeuc, ooTig nor' eoriv, el t66* ou- orp. ^\ 

Tcp 9iAov KCKAHjiievq), 

TouTO viv npoocweno). 

ouK €xc>> npooeiKaoai, 

ndvT* €ni(rraejLia)M€voc, 

nAHV Aibg, el to moltov anb 9povTl&oc axOoc 

XpH PoXeiv eTHTUM(>>C* 

ou6' oarig ndpoiOev hv Mefac, avr. 3'. 

naMMOXM^ *6pdGei ppuov, 

ou&ev av Kkim nplv a>v, 

oc 6* cneiT* €<pu, Tpia- 

KTHpog oixerai tux^v. 

Zhvq 5e Tig np09p6vcog emvlKia kAq^ov 

TeuEeToi 9peva)v to nfiv 

Tov 9pov€iv ppoTouc 65(1)- orp. f. 

oavra, tov ndOei judOog 

OevTa Kuplcog Ixeiv. 

OTQ^ei 6* €v 9* UTTVCp npb Kopblag 

jLivHOinHMcov novog* koI nap* a- 

Kovrag HAOe aco9poveiv. 

baijuiovov 6e nou X^P^Ct 

Piaicog aeAMO aejyivbv H/uievov. 
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AGAMEMNON. 

160—183. 

Zeus, whosoever he be, if this name please his ear, 

By this name I bid him hear : 

Nought but Zeus my soul may guess, 

Seeking far and seeking near, 

Seeking who shall stay the stress 

Of its fond and formless fear. 

For He who long ago was great, 

Filled with daring and with might, 

Now is silent, lost in night : 

And the next that took his state 

Met his supplanter too, and fell, and sank from sight. 



Zeus Victorious hail we then, 
Zeus that le^deth souls of men — 
Thus his deep decrees ordain — 
To Wisdom's goal o'er the drear road of Pain. 
In sleep there doth before the heart distil 
A grievous memory of ill, 
Making the unwise wise against his will. 
So unto Man, in kind compulsion given. 
Falls the high grace of Gods from awful thrones of 
Heaven. 

Ernest Myers. 
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AGAMEMNON. 

355—474. 

c^ ZeG 3aaiA€u kqI vi>€ 91X10 
MCfoAcov KOGMOv KTedreipa, 
ht' cnl Tpoiac iruprcHc e3aX€C 
OTcravbv Mktuov, cog jllhtc jncfav 
MHT* ouv v€apa»v nv* unepTcAcooi 
MefQ 6ouAeiac 
fdrrajnov, QTHC nava\<oTOU. 
Aia TOi 6eviov juiefav aibouMoi 
Tov Td6€ npAEavT*, en* 'AAcEdv^pcp 
TeivovTO iroAai t66ov, onoi^ av 
MHT€ npb KQipoG mh6* unep dorpcov 
3eAoc hAiBiov gkhvcicv. 



Aiog nAafov exoucnv eineiv, orp. a 

TidpcoTi tqCto r* eEixveuoau 

enpoEev a>c cKpavev. ouk €90 nc 

Ocouc ppOTcov d^iouadai jiieAeiv 

oaoic dOiicTcov x^P^C 

ncrroi6' • 6 6* ouk cuaepHC. 

iTe9avTai 6* eKfovouc 

droXMHTcov "ApH 

TTveovTcov M^Uov H 6iKai(oc, 
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AGAMEMNON. 

355—474. 

Zeus, Lord of Heaven ! and welcome Night 
Of victory, that hast our might 

With all the glories crowned ! 
On towers of Ilion, free no more, 
Hast flung the mighty mesh of war, 

And closely girt them round, 
Till neither warrior may 'scape, 
Nor stripling lightly overleap 
The trammels as they close, and close, 
Till with the grip of doom our foes 

In slavery's coil are bound ! 
Zeus, Lord of Hospitality ! 
In grateful awe I bend to thee — 

'Tis thou hast struck the blow ! 

At Alexander, long ago, 

We marked thee bend thy vengeful bow. 
But long and warily withhold 
The eager shaft, which, uncontrolled 
And loosed too soon or launched too high, 
Had wandered bloodless thro* the sky ! 

Zeus, the high God ! — whate'er be dim in doubt, 

This can our thought track out — 
The blow that fells the sinner is of God, 

And as he wills, the rod 
Of vengeance smiteth sore. One said of old, 

" The Gods list not to hold 
A reckoning with him whose feet oppress 

The grace of holiness " — 
An impious word ! for whensoever the sire 

Breathed forth rebellious fire — 

c 2 
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9X€6vT(ov 6coMaT(ov un€p<{>€U 
unep TO 3€ATiaT0v. eaT(i> 5* Imw 
*" MOVTOV, <SoT€ KanapKeiv 
€U npani&cov Aoxovra. 
ou fdp eoTiv enoXEic 
nXouTOu npbc Kopov av6pi 
AaKTiaovTi MCfav Mkqc 
3(i>Mbv elc 69dv€iav. 



3iaTai 6' u ToAaiva iT6i6(b, ovt. a . 

iTpopouXonaic a9epT0C arac. 

Skoc be nav M^Taiov. ouk eKpu(|>6H, 

npenei be, 9C0C aivoAaMnec, oivoc* 

KaKoO be xoAkoG Tponov 

Tpi3(p re Kal npoo^oAaig 

MeAajLinaf HC neAei 

biKaico6eic> enel 

bicoKei naic noTtxvbv bpviv, 

noAei npooTpiMM* o(pepTOV evOei^. 

AiTav b* aKouei m'cv outi^ Secov* 

Tov b' enioTpocpov Twvbe 

9c^T* abiKOv KaOaipeu 

oloc Kal TTdpic eA6(bv 

eg boMov TOV 'ATpeibav 

^o^uve Eeviav Tpdne- 

{av KAonaiai fuvaiKOC. 



AiTTOuaa b* aoTOiaiv doniOTOpac OTp. p^, 

kAovouc AofxiMOUc Te kqI vaupdrac bnAiajiiouc, 
af ouad t* dvTi9€pvov * lAi<p 96opov, 
3e3aKev ^111190 bia iruAdv, 
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What time his household overflowed the measure 

Of bliss and health and treasure — 
His children's children read the reckoning plain, 

At last, in tears and pain ! 
On me let weal that brings no woe be sent, 

And therewithal, content ; 
Who spurns the shrine of Right, nor wealth nor power 

Shall bo to him a tower, 
To guard him from the gulf : there lies his lot, 

Where all things are forgot ! 

Lust drives him on — lust, desperate and wild, 

Fate's sin-contriving child — 
And cure is none ; beyond concealment clear. 

Kindles Sin's baleful glare. 
As an ill coin beneath the wearing touch 

Betrays, by stain and smutch, 
Its metal false — such is the sinful wight. 

Before, on pinions light, 
Fair Pleasure flits, and lures him childlike on, 

While home and kin make moan. 
Beneath the grinding burden of his crime ; 

Till, in the end of time. 
Cast down of heaven, he pours forth fruitless prayer. 

To Powers that will not hear. 

And such did Paris come 

Unto Atrides' home, 
And thence, with sin and shame his welcome to repay, 

Ravished the wife away — 

And she, unto her country and her kin 

Leaving the clash of shields and spears and arming ships, 

And bearing unto Troy destruction for a dower, 

And overbold in sin, 
Went fleetly through the gates, at midnight hour. 



\ 



3S jEschylus. 

oTXHTa T\a(Ja* ^o^\a V eorevov 
Tob* evvenovTCC 66m(ov npcnpHTai* 
ia> io> 6a>MO 5a>Ma kqI npoMoi, 
l(b \exo<: Kal (Fri3oi 9iAdvop€C. 
tirdpeon aifao*, anjuioc, aXoibopoc, 
abiOTOC a9€Meva)V tbeiv. 
noOcp 6* unepnovTtac 
qxiGMa 66£ei 66m(a>v avdooeiv. 
euM6p<|xov be KoAoaacov 
€)(6eTai X^P^C ov5pL 
hyx\x6:tiiiy 6* ev axHviaic 
cppei irao' 'A9po6iTa. 



6v6tp6<pavroi be irevdHjutovec avr. 3'. 

ndpeiaiv boKal 9€pouaai x^P^v Morraiov. 

Marav fdp euT* av ea0\d tic boKa)v opdv, 

napoMd^aaa bid X€pa>v, 

3€3aKev o\|nc ou MeBuorepov 

irrepoic bnaboig unvou KeAeuSoic* 

xd M€v Kcnr* oikouc €9* eoriac dxH 

xdb* eori Kal Twvb* unepparcdTepa. 

TO ndv b* d9* *EMdboc ciac ouvopMtvoic 

nevOeia TAHaiKopbioc 

boMCOV eicdoTou npenet. 



noAAd foOv Oiffdvei npbc Hnap* 
ouc M€V fdp Tig enejLiyev 
otbev* dvri be 9C0Ta>v 
TeuxH Kal Gnobbc elg eKd- 
OTOu bojuiouc d9iKveiTai. 



Oft, from the prophets' lips, 
Moaned out the warning and the wail — Ah woe ! 
Woe for the home, the home ! and for the chieftains. 

Woe for the bride-bed, warm [woe ! 

Yet from the lovely limbs, the impress of the form 

Of her who loved her lord, awhile ago ! 
And woe for him who stands 
Shamed, silent, unreproachful, stretching hands 

That find her not, and sees, yet will not see, 
That she is far away ! 
And his sad fancy, yearning o'er the sea. 

Shall summon and recall 
Her wraith, once more to queen it in his hall. 

And sad with many memories, 
The fair cold beauty of each sculptured face — 

And all to hatefulness is turned their grace, 
Seen blankly by forlorn and hungering eyes ! 

And when the night is deep, 
Come visions, sweet and sad, and bearing pain 

Of hopings vain — 
Void, void and vain, for scarce the sleeping sight 

Has seen its old delight. 
When thro' the grasps of love that bid it stay 

It vanishes away 
On silent wings that roam adown the ways of Sleep t 

Such are the sights, the sorrows fell, 
About our hearth— and worse, whereof I may not tell. 

But, all the wide town o'er. 
Each home that sent its master far away 

From Hellas' shore 
Feels the keen thrill of heart, the pang of los?, to-day ; 

For, truth to say. 
The touch of bitter death is manifold ! 
Familiar was each face, and dear as life, 

That went unto the war. 



of loss^. 



\ 
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6 xpu<'0M0i3bc V "ApHC ocojLicnrcov OTp. r 

KQi ToAavTOuxoc ev moIx^ (opb^ 

iTup(oO€V i£ * Ixiou 

9iAoioi ncMTTci papu 

yHfjiia 6uo6aKpuTOv av- 

THVopoc onoboO fCMl- 

^(ov Ae3HTac eOeerou. 

OTcyouai 6* eu Acfovrec av- 

6pa Tov M^v a>c MOX^C T^piC* 

Tov 6* €V <{>ovaic KoAo^c neaovr* 

aMoTpiac &ial fuvaiKoc. 

Td6€ aifd TIC 3au^€i. 

(pOovepov 6* un* aXfOC Ipnei 

npoMKOic 'Arpeibotc. 

oi 6* auToG ncpi leixoc 

eHKOc *l\id6oc rac 

euM0p90i Kcnixouoiv* ex- 

epd 6* Ixovrac eKpu\|;ev. 



Popcux b* aoT&v (pane fiiv k6t(|>* &vt. r< 

bHjuiOKpdvTou 6* dpac tivci xP^oc* 
Mevci 6* dKoCaai tI mou 

MCplMVO VUICTHp€({>eC* 
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But thither, whence a warrior went of old, 

Doth nought return, 
Only a spear and sword, and ashes in an urn 1 

For Ares, lord of strife, 
Who doth the swaying scales of battle hold, 
War's money-changer, giving dust for gold. 

Sends back, to hearts that held them dear, 
Scant ash of warriors, wept with many a tear, 
Light to the hand, but heavy to the soul ; 

Yea, fills the light urn full 

With what survived the flame — 
Death's dusty measure of a hero's frame I 

" Alas ! " one cries, " and yet alas again ! 
Our chief is gone, the hero of the spear, 

^ And has not left his peer ! " 
" Ah woe ! '' another moans — " my spouse is slain. 

The death of honour, rolled in dust and blood, 
Slain for a woman's sin, a false wife's shame ! " 

Such muttered words of bitter mood 
Rise against those who went forth to reclaim ; 
Yea, jealous wrath creeps on, against th' Atrides' name ! 

And others, far beneath the Ilian wall. 
Sleep their last sleep^-the goodly chiefs and tall. 

Couched in the foeman's land, whereon they gave 
Their breath, and lords of Troy, each in his Trojan 
« grave ! 

Therefore, for each and all, the city's breast 

Is heavy with a wrath supprest. 

As deep and deadly as a curse more loud 

Flung by the common crowd : 
And, brooding deeply, doth my soul await 

Tidings of coming fate. 
Buried as yet in darkness' womb. 



42 ^schylus. 

Ta>v noXuKTOViOv fop ouk 
oaKonoi 6€oi. KeAai- 
val 6* *Epivu€C XP^^ 
TuxHpbv ovT* aveu biKQC, 

TTOXlVTUX€i Tpl^9 3i0U 

TiOeio* ajyuxupbV) ev 5* at- 

OTOIC T€\C60VT0C OUTIC OXKO* 

TO 6* uncpKoncdc kAuciv eu 
3apu* 3dAA£Tcu fup oogok 

6l66€V KCpOUVOC. 

Kpivo 6' a96ovov oA3ov. 

MHT* €IHV ITTOXinOpOHC 

MHT* ouv auTOC ciXouc On* oA- 
A(i>v 3iov KaiiboiMU 



AGAMEMNON. 

681—781. 

lie ITOT* d>v6M0^ev &6* orp. (/, 

€C TO Tiav rnrruMCoc — 

|iH TIC OVTIV* OUX Optb- 

|iev npovoiaiot toO nenpcojievou 

fXtbooav €V Tuxa vejLKov; — 

TQV 6opiraM3pov aM9iveiKH 6* 'EXevav; 

end npcnovTcoc 

eAevauc, cAav^poc, cAcittoXic, 

CK Twv &3ponHva)V ^ 

TTpOKOXUMMOTCOV enX€UO€ 
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For not forgetful is the high Gods' doom, 

Against the sons of carnage : all too long 
Seems the unjust to prosper and be strong, 

Till the dark Furies come, 
And smite with stem reversal all his home, 

Down into dim obstruction — he is gone. 
And help and hope, among the Lost, is none« 
O'er him who vaunteth an exceeding fame 

Impends a woe condign ; 
The vengeful bolt upon his eyes doth flame, 

Sped from the hand divine. 
Tliis bliss be mine, ungrudged of God to feel. 

To tread no city to the dust. 

Nor see my own life thrust 
Down to a slave's estate beneath another's heel ! 

£. D. A. MORSHEAD. 



AGAMEMNON. 
681-781. 

Who gave the ill-omened name 

So fraught with terror for the time to be, 
So true to her career of blame, — 

War- wooed, war- won, war-wakening Helen^ ? 

Was he some prophet-spirit unknown to fame. 
With sure presentiment 
Fore-speaking Time's event ? 

The name of Helen tells of ships a-flame. 
Of souls to Hades sent, 

Of countries ravaged, cities overthrown ! 



44 jEschylus. 

;€9UpOU nfOVTOC oupo, 

iio\uav6poi T€ 9epdoni5€C 
Kuvaf oi KOT* ix^oci 
nXoTov a9€nrT0V» 
fKeAoavrec Zimocvtoc 
QKrac en* oeEupuAXouCt 
hC Ipiv ouMorroeooav. 



• ift ' 



lAicp 6c kh5oc 5p* ctvT. a 

OcbvuMOV TeAeoai9pcov 
MHvic HAaocv, Tponc- 
{ac &TiM<i><'iV uoTCpcp XP^^¥ 
Kol ^uveoTiou Aibc 

npaaooMcva, to vum96timov jieAoc ck- 
t^pcrrcDC TiovTOCi 

UMCVOIOV, OC TOT* CnCppCTTCV 

faM3poiaiv eibeiv. 
MCTOMOvOdvouoa 6* umvov 
TTpiajLiou noXic fcpoia 
noXuOpHVOv MCfa nou otcvci, 
KtKXHOKOuaa TTdpiv 
Tov alvoAcKTpov, 
TTOMnpooOH noAuOpHvov 
aic^v* 6m9i noXiTdv 
M€A€OV aiM* dvaTAdoa. 
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From out the delicately curtained bower, 

Borne by the West Wind's earth-bom power, 
In Paris' nimble galley forth she went, 

And when they touched on Simois* shore 
With cytisus and myrtle overgrown, 
A many-shielded pack. 
Following the viewless track 
Of their swift oar, 
Came bent on slaughterous feud and fierce arbitrament. 



That bond^ so rightly styled. 
Bound I lion with a chain of endless care. 

Sent by some spirit of anger wild 
Resolved on ruin, minded to prepare 
Revenge for hospitality defiled 

On those who sang that day 

The lawless marriage lay. 
Provoking wrath hard to be reconciled. 

Her new-found brethren gay 
Thought not if Zeus approved the enforced song. 

Now yonder choir hath conned a different strain, 

And Priam's ancient town with pain 
Groans heavily from forth her ashes grey. 

Calling on Paris the accurst. 
The guilty cause of unforgiven wrong-; — 
She, who in 'wild despair 
For generations fair 

Herself had nurst, 
Hath spent an age of years in wailing midst the fray. 



\ 
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tl6p€>|fev \k Acovra <rrp. 3^. 

Giviv 66moic dfoAaKTOv 
ouT(x>c ovifp 9iA6MaoTov, 
€v 3i6tou TTpoTcAeioic 
QMCpov, €U9iA6nai6a, 
KQi fepapoic enixapTOv. 
TToAea V eox* ev apcoAaic, 

V€OTp690U TCKVOU blKOV, 

^ai^pcanbc noii x^^x'> ^'^x^* 
va>v T€ faoTpbc ovdfKaic. 



XpoviaOclc V dnebciEcv ovt. 3'. 

€6oc TO np6a6€ tokhcov. 

Xctpiv Tp09dc f^^ aMei3(«>v, 

liHXo96voiaiv dfaiaiv 

SaiT* dKcXeuoTOc ereuSev 

aijuaTi 6* oTkoc e9up6H* 

OMaxov dAfoc oiKeraic, 

MCfa aivoc noXuKTovov. 

CK d€oG 5' icpeuc tk d- 

TQC 66moic npoa€6pe96H. 



nap* auToi V eXOeiv cc * IXiou ndXiv orp. f 

XefoiM* dv 9pdvHMa m€V vnvcmou foXdvac, 
dKaaKQiov 6* dfoXMO nXourou, 
MoXOaKOV OMjudTCOV ^Xoc, 
{)H^6uM0v epcdTOC dv6oc. 
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What image fits Troy's fall ? 

A man, I will say, 

Cherished within his hall 

A cub, for play, 
Just weaned, but hardly, from the lioness. 

The prelude of his life 

Was far from cruel strife ; — 
The darling of young boys, a thing of sportiveness. 

Even old men felt the charm : 

Oft in the nestling arm 
'Twas dandled, like to human babyhood ; 

When stroked, he made reply 

With fondly brightening eye : 
When hunger pressed, he crouched, and fawned for food. 

But as with time he grew 

He showed his stock, 

And with dire outrage slew 

The home-bred flock, — 
So making vile return for all that care ; — 

Till all the peaceful floor 

With blood was dabbled o'er. 
The household slaves beheld in mute despair. 

The self-provided feast 

Of that unbidden guest 
Spread havoc round him wheresoever he moved. 

Sent by some God to Earth 

To plague a sinful hearth, 
A priest of At^'s self that nursling proved. 

Even so, methinks, there came to Troia's town 

A spirit like the calm on windless seas, 
A face to smite the soul, but ne'er to frown, 

A joy luxurious, crowning wealth with ease. 
Love there in bloom entranced the passionate mind. 



48 ^schylui. 

t napaKXivouo* errcKpavev 
66 fOMOu niKpac TeAcurac, 
{)iKK6poc KQi buaoMiAoc 
oujAcva TTpiaMi^aioiV) 

vuM96K\auToc ' Epivuc. 



noAal9orroc 5* ev 3pOToTc r^pcAv A6foc avr. f • 

TCTUKTOi, ViZY^M TeAeaOcvra 9cot6c oA3ov 

T€Kvoua6ai mh6* anai5a evHaKciv, 

€K 6* araSdc tuxoc J^vci 

9Aa(rrdv€iv aKopcorov ol^uv. 

6ixa 6* oAAcjv Mov69p6)v eU 

fii* TO 5uoa€3€c fap Ipfov 

Merd mcv nXciova TiKrei, 

G<peTep^ 5* elKOTQ few<j[. 

oiKCov 6* dp* eu6u6iKCov 

KoAAinaic ttotmoc deu 



9iA£i Mb TiicT€iv u3pK M€v noAaid vcd- orp. 5'. 

^ouaav €v kqkoTc ppoTcov C3piv 
tot', h tot', €ut* dv TO KUplOV jio^* 
fveopd 9douc kotov 
baiMovd T€ Tdv ajLiaxov, dnoAcMOV, 
dviepov Opdooc Mc^oi- 
vac McXaOpoiaiv otoq 
€i5oM€vav TOKCCOIV. 
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» 

But soon she turned and made a bitter end 
Of nuptial in old I lion's hour of need — 

By Zeus, who punisheth when guests offend, 
Sent thither as a bane to Priam's seed. 
Kinship uhblest ! Companionship unkind ! 
Sad bride of tears ! Fell fury unconfined ! 



Wise lips declared, and 'tis an ag^d saw, 
That man's prosperity maturely grown 

Hath offspring that succeeds by Heaven's high law,- 
From happy fortune misery full-blown. 

A differing thought of mine shall be confessed : — 

The issue of impious deeds is impious still, 
With plenteous increase, like to like succeeding ; 

Not so begets its race the righteous will, 
But the fair life fair fortune aye is breeding. 
No e\dl brood disturbs that peaceful nest 
The house of the upright evermore is blest. 



The pride of former years engendereth pride 

Youngly insulting o'er calamity, — 
Or soon or late, what matters ? — When the tide 

Of times brings on the hour of destiny 
For that fell birth, even then is bom the Power, 
Unblest, resistless, making warriors cower. 

Infatuate Boldness, whose overshadowing gloom 

Veils all the house with darkness of the tomb. 
Such parentage hath bloomed in such fell flower ! 



so ^schylus. 

Mkq 6e AaMTTci juikv cv bucncdnvoic 6a>M09iv, avr. 6'. 

Tov 5* evaiaijLiov Tiei 3iov. 

TCI xpu^onaoT* eo6Aa ^s nivcp x€p(<^v 

TCoXiVTponoic OMMOCii Ai- 

ifoOo', ooia npoo€3a, toO ♦ ♦ 

(uvajLiiv ou <}e^ouoa nXou- 

Tou napaoHjLiov oivcp* 

ndv V enl TcpMO voijiiu. 



AGAMEMNON. 

717—735. 
cOpeyev \k Xeovro orp. 3^. 

oiviv 66moic afdAoKTOv 
ouTcoc avHp 9iA6MaoTov, 
€v 3i6tou npOTcAeioic 
ajLiepov, eu9iA6TTat5a, 
KOI fcpopoic cnixopTOv. 
iroAca 6* eox' €V afKoAotc, 

V€OTp690U TEKVOU MkOV, 
<p<]lbpCOTT(K noTi X^^P^i ^°^~ 

¥0>v T€ fooTpbc avdfKaic. 

XpOVtOOclc V 6lT€6€l£€V CVT. 3*. 

t€60C TO TTp6o6€ TOKHCOV. 

Xdpiv TP090C fop &Mei3<<>v» 
|iHAo96voioiv ofdioiv 
6aiT* OKeAeuOTOC ereuEev 

oTmOTI 5* OIKOC €9Up6H* 

OMOXOv oAfoc olKCTatCi 

MCfO GIVOC TTOAUKTOVOV. 

6K e€Ou 6* iepcuc TIC 5- 

TOC bOMOiC TCpOO€6p€96H. 



ft 
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The light of Righteousness in smoky homes 
Shines unimpaired, honouring the humble lot, 

From gilded halls impure, as Earth she roams, 
She turns her gaze, to bless the pious cot ; 

The power of riches, falsely stampt with praise. 

Wins not her worship by its spurious blaze ; 
Her judgment ever points to the far goal 
Whereto she leads all lives with sure controlf 

Shaping the hour to suit with distant days. 

Lewis Campbell. 

AGAMEMNON. 

717—735. 

Even so, belike, might one 
A lion suckling nurse, 
Like a foster-son. 
To his home a future curse. 
In life's beginnings mild, 
Dear to sire, and kind to child ; 
Oft folded in his lord's embrace. 
Like an infant of the race. 
Sleek and smiling to the hand. 
He fawned at want's conmiand. 

But in time he showed 

The habit of his blood. 

His debt of nurture he repaid ; 

The lowing herds he tore, 

A fierce unbidden feast he made. 

And the house was foul with gore. 

Huge grief its inmates overshed. 

Huge mischief, slaughter widely spread ! 

A heaven-sent Priest of Woe 

In the Palace did he grow, 

W. E. Gladstone. 
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CHOEPHORCE. 

20—83. 

ioAtoc ck 66mo>v e3(iv orp. a 

Xociv TTponoMnbc oEuyeipi quv KTuncp. 

npena napHlc 90ivioic ajyturMOic 

ovuxoc a\OKi veoTOMcp* 

bi* aid)voc 6* lufMOiai PoaKrrat Kcap. 

X1V0966P01 V u9aaM<iTa>v 

AaKibec €9Aa6ov un* dXrcoiv, 

npoOTcpvoi otoXmoI 

TCcnAcov afeAdoTOic 

£uM90parc nenAHrMcvov. 



Topbc rap opOoOpi^ 963oc> 6vt. a . 

66m(i>v oveipOMOvnc, e£ unvou kotov 

1TV€(x>V, acopovuKTOv h\^!^Qa\isi 

fiuxoOev cAqkc Tiepl 96p(p, 

fuvaiKcioiaiv ev 6a>Maaiv Papuc nirvcov. 

Kpirai T€ Ta)v6* 6v€ipdT0>v 

6e60€v cAqkov uncffuoi 

MeM9€a6ai touc foic 

V6p6ev nepi6uM<i>C 

TOic KTavoOoi T* epcoTeiv. 
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CHOEPHORCE. 

^o — 83. 

Obedient to my Queen's command. 
With pure libations in my hand, 

The regal halls I leave : 
The shredded robe, the oft-dealt blow, 
The bleeding cheek, whose furrows show 
The handy-work of frantic woe, 

Bear witness how I grieve. 

Tom is the linen vest, 

That veiled my snowy breast ; 
And smiles around my lips no longer play ; 

My heart, with care opprest, 
Is fed on agony from day to day. 
A cry the calm of midnight broke ; 
From the dark chambers Terror spoke ; 
Troubler of sleep ! — with ghastly stare, \r 
With breath of wrath, and bristling hain/ 
And accent shrill that pierced the ear. 
Loud raved the dream-inspiring Seer ! 
Right heavily he sate, I ween, 
Above the chambers of the Queen. 
The interpreters, their troth who plight 

To spell the visions of the night. 

From God an answer gave : 
" Sent forth by murdered man," they said, 
^' That form, to haunt the murderer's bed, 
Had issued from the grave." 



54 jEschylus, 

T0idv6e x^P^v axapiTOV aTTOTpoTiov kqkcov, orp. 3^. 

io) rata Mctia, 

Mcojuieva m* IdAAci 

6ua6co<; fuva' 90306- 

fiai 6' CTTOC t66* €K3aA€rv. 

Ti rap \uTpov ncoovToc aiMcrroc n€6ot; 

l(x) ndvoi^uc earia, 

io) KaToaKa9ai 56mcov. 

OVHAIOI, 3p0T00TUf€rC 
6x6901 KOAUTTTOUOl bojlOUC 

6eanoTa>v SavdrotOL 



0€3ac V ajLiaxov, d6dMorrov, dndXejLiov to nplv, dvr. 3'. 

hi a>Ta)v 9pev6c t€ 

^OMiac nepQivov, 

vOv 691070701. 90361- 

Toi hk TIC. TO 6' euTuxcTv 

Tob* €v 3pOToic 6e6c Ts Koi 6€0u nXcov. 

jSono V eniaKonci bUoc 

Toxcio TOic M€v ev 9dei, 

TO 6* ev MCTOlXMl^P OKOTOU 

M€vei xpovUovT* dxH 3p^€i* 
Touc V oKpOTOc Ixei vu£. 



61' oTmot' cwToOcvd* unb x^voc TP090C orp. r 

TiTOC 96VOC nenHfev ou bioppubov. 
6iaXf Hc OTO 6i09€p€i tov oItiov 



The impious Queen in vain these offerings sends, 
To turn aside the ill that boding dream portends. 

Earth ! her graceless gifts I pour thee I 
Earth, my mother ! I adore thee : 
Yet scarce my tongue thy power may dare 
To mock with ineffectual prayer : 
Can aught remove the murderer^s guilt ? 
Can aught atone for life-blood spilt ? 
Halls, o'erwhelmed in ruin rude ! 
Hearth, where countless sorrows brood ! 
Round you, now my Lord is slain, 
Sunless, hateful shadows reign ; 
Loyal Faith that once possessed 
Every listening subject's breast, 
Faith, whose firmness seemed to mock 
War and foul sedition's shock. 
Hath past away ; — tlje cravens bow 
Their necks beneath usurpers now. 
Man to success still court will pay. 
Still honour Fortune's fickle sway, 
Exalt her to the blest abodes, 
A Goddess and above the Gods. 
But Justice holds her equal scales 

With ever-waking eye ; 
O'er some her vengeful might prevails, 

When their life's sun is high ; 
On some her vigorous judgments light, 
In that dread pause twixt day and night. 

Life's closing twilight hour ; 
Round some, ere yet they meet their doom. 
Is shed the silence of the tomb, 

The eternal shadows lower ; 
But soon as once the genial plain 
Has drunk the life-blood of the slain, 
Indelible the spots remain. 



56 jEschylus, 



iTovapKCTac vooou. 



oifovTi 5' ouTi vujLi9iK(ov l6(i>Aia)v &vt. f . 

QKOC, nopoi T£ ndvTcc ck Mid^ 65o0 

3aivovT€c Tov x^pOMuaH 

96VOV KoOaipovTcc ioGoov othv. 



cMol 6*, avdrKOv f6p &M9iiTT0\iv 

O€0i npoaHvcfKav. ck rap oikcov 

naTp({>(x>v bouAiov eaafov aioav, 

biKQia Kal MH biKQia, 

np€TiovT* dpxaic 3iou, 

3ia 9€pOM€vcov aiveoai, niKpbv 9peva>v 

OTiiroc KpaTOuoH. 5aKpua) 5* U9* ciMaTcav 

Morraioioi 6eanoTdv 

Tuxatc, Kpu9aioic nevOcoiv ttqxvoumcvh. 



jEschyius. 57 

And aye for vengeance call. 
Till racking pangs of piercing pain 
Upon the guilty falL 

What balm for him shall potent prove, 
Who breaks the ties of wedded love ? 
And though all streams united gave 
The treasures of their limpid wave, 

To purify fiom gore ; 
The hand, polluted once with blood, 
Though washed in every silver flood. 

Is foul for evermore ! 
Hard Fate is mine, since that dark day, 
Which girt my home with war's array, 
And bore me from my father's hall, 
To pine afar, a captive thrall ; 
Hard Fate ! to yield to Heaven's decree. 
And what I am not, seem to be ; 
Dissemble hatred, and control 
The bitter workings of the soul ; 
E'en to injustice feign consent ; 
Detest the wrong, but not prevent : 
Yet oft I veil my face, to weep 
For those who unavenged sleep ; 
Oft for my slaughtered lord I mourn. 
Chilled by the frost of grief, with secret anguish torn ! 

Joseph Anstice. 



58 ^schylus. 



EUMENIDES. 

307—396. 

Qfc 5h kqI )P^w a\|f(DM€v, end 

lioQaav orvfcpav 

^09aivea6ai ^eboKHKC, 

^e£al T€ AdxH ra kot' ov6pa>nouc 

d>C enivcoM? OTaatc aMO(» 

euOu^iKQi 6* H^OMcB* etvai. 

Tov |i€V KoBapac x^9°C npovcjutovr* 

ouTic &9* HMCdv jiHVic e9epn€i, 

aoivHC 6* aic^va &ioixvei* 

oonc 6' aAiTo>v c^oncp o&* dvHp 

X€ipac ({>oviac eniKpunrci, 

|iapTup€c opBal Toiai BavoCoiv 

napafip^oMCvai npdicTOpec aiMoroc 

auT(p TcAecoc €9dvH|i€v. 



» w 



|iaT€p, a Ik €TIKT€C, 0> jytOTCp . OTp. a. 

Nu£ oAaoiai kgI tctopKoaiv 
ifoivav, K\ue*. 6 AgtoGc rap ^- 
?ic jui* dnjiov TieHOi, 
t6v6* a9aipou|i€voc 
irrcdKa, |iaTp({>ov fi- 
priojyia Kupiov 96VOU. 
eni 6e t^ T€6uMev(p 
T65e |i€AoCi napaKona, 
iTapa90pa 9pevo&aAHC) 
UMvoc c£ * Epivucov, 
teajitoc 9p€va)v, a96p- 
Mucro^, auovd ppOTOic* 




^schy/us. 59 



EUMENIDES. 

307—396. 

Up and lead the dance of Fate ! 
Lift the song that mortals hate ! 
Tell what rights are ours on earth, 
Over all of human birth. 
Swift of foot t* avenge are we I 

He whose hands are clean and pure, 
Nought our wrath to dread hath he ; 

Calm his cloudless days endure. 

But the man that seeks to hide, 
Like him, his gore-bedewM hands. 

Witnesses to them that died, 

The blood avengers at his side. 
The Furies' troop for ever stands. • 

Mother ! that us thy sacred brood did'st bear ! 
O mother Night I 
Us, owned by all — the blind to earthly light. 
And those that yet behold Heaven's sunshine bright. 
The Powers of vengeance, hear ! 
See us dishonoured by Latona's son, 
Who far hath rent away 
This our devoted prey. 
For deed of murder on his mother done. 
O'er our victim come begin 1 
Come, the incantation sing, 
Frantic all and maddening, 
To the heart a brand of fire. 
The Furies' hymn, 
That which chains the senses dim. 
Tuneless to the gentle lyre. 
Withering the soul within. 



6o jEschylus, 

Toiyro fap Adx^ 6iavTaia avr. a . 

Moip* cncKXcoaev efLincbciK 
lx€iv, 6vaTa>v Toiaiv auTOupfUii 



AM* 



TOiQ ojyiapT€iv, 09P av 
ffiv uneAOiHi* Oavcbv 6* 
OUK arav cAeuOepoc. 
enl \k T^ T€6uM€V(p 
t65€ mcAoc, napoKona, 
ifapCKpopa 9p€vo6aAHC, 
uiivoc e£ * Epivuov, 
beojiio^ 9p€va>v, d96p- 
MiKToc» auova ppOTOic. 



nnoMevaiai AdxH orp. 3'. 

Td6* €9* djilv €Kpdv6H* 
dOovdrcov 6* dnexciv 
Xepac, ou5€ rig eari 
GuvboiTcop McrdKoivoc* 
noAAeuKcov \k ifCTrAcav 
OMOipo^, dkAHpoc ctuxOhv. 
bcoMdrcov fdp eiAoiiov 
dvorrpondc, otgv "ApHC 
TiOoGOC a>v 9iAov eXij* 
fcrrl Tov, cj, &i6|ievui 
KpOTcpbv ovO*, djioicoc 
MoupoOMCv 119* aT^OTOC veou. 

oneuboMcvai 6* d9€Adv dvr. 3'. 

Ttvd TOG^c MCpiMvac, 
0€cbv 5* dTcAeiav ejutai- 
Gi AiTaic eniKpaiveiv, 




jEuhyius. 6 1 

Even at our birth the Fates decreed 
To us the everlasting meed ; 
Whoe'er untimely blood hath spilt, 
Loading his soul with murtherous guilt ; 

His restless followers still to be, 
Even till he refuge take beneath 
The darksome earth, nor yet in death 
From our inevitable presence free. 
0*er our victim come begin ! 
Come, the incantation sing, 
Frantic all and maddening, 
To the heart a brand of fire, 
The Furies* hymn, 
That which chains the senses dim. 
Tuneless to the gentle lyre, 
Withering the soul within. 

Such at our birth our lot was given, 

Ne'er to approach the immortal Gods of heaven. 

Nor ever at the joyous feast 

Was deity of light our guest. 
Nor share nor portion e'er had we 
In the white robes of their festivity. 

We the task of ruin chose, 

T* o'erthrow the palaces of those 

Who in the bloody civil strife 

Stain their hands with kindred life. 

Him pur restless feet pursue ; 
In his triumphant hour. 

And while the reeking blood is new, 
We crush him in his power. 

We thus the weight of care remove 

From the great avenging Jove. 
Thus men of blood our imprecations free 
From judgment of each other deity ; 



62 j£schylu5. 

|ih5* clc apcpunv cAOav. 
Zciic rap oiMOTOOTafcc 
&£i6m(0ov cOvoc t65€ Aeoxac 
5c &ini&a>aaTO. 
tMoAa fop ot^v dA0M€va 
afKoSev 3apune(5H 
KaTa9epcD no6bc aKMOV, 
09aAepa Tovubpojyioic 
KCJAa, 5uo<popov drav.f 

t&66ai T* &v&podv Koi moA* un* alOcpi oeiivai orp. f . 

TaKOjyievai Kara fav iiivudouGiv onMOi 
dMCTcpaic e96&(HC McAoveiMOOtv opxHGiioic t' em966voic 
no56c.t 

TriTTTcov V ouK olbcv t6&' un' a9povt Aujytou avr. f. 

TOiov enl KveqKXC av5pi jnuooc TTcnoTOTat, 
Kal &vo9epdv tiv* bf)hs koto bcoMorroc oubdrai noAuorovoc 
9dTK. 

Mevei fdp* euMHXOvot orp. &'. 

&€ KQl T€A€lOl, KaK(0¥ 

T€ MVHjuiovec oejivai, 

KQl &uanapHropoi ppOTOic» 

anji* oTiCTa ^lojuicvai 

AdxH Oewv fclXOOTCIToOvT* 

dvoAUp Adna, &uoo&onainaAa 
6€pKOM€voiai KQl ^uooMjudroK 6jua>c. 

TIC ouv Tab* oux a^erdi dvr. 6'. 

Tc Kal 6e6ou(ev ppoTcav, 
ejioO KAua>v Ocsjubv 

TOV MOlpOKpaVTOV CK e€U>V 

&o6€VTa T€A€ov; cm 64 jiioi 
repac noAaibv, ou6* 
dnjuiac KUpco, Kamep unb x^ovo 
ToEiv Ixouoa Kal buodAiov KV€9ac. 



^schylus, 63 

For highest Jove this hateful race 
Forbids to stand before his awful face. 
The pride of ail of human birth, 
All glorious in the eye of day, 
Dishonoured slowly melts away, 
Trod down and trampled to the earth. 
Whene'er our dark-stoled troop advances, 
Whene'er our feet lead on the dismal dances. 

For leaping down from high, I place 
My stem foot's ponderous weight, 

Supplanting him in his triumphant race. 
And hurling him down headlong — awfiil fate ! 
He whom the darkness of his guilt o'erclouds 
In sin's blind dulness still the doom defies, 
Till through the gloom his fated house that shrouds, 
Wail feebly forth the many-voicM cries. 

For light our footsteps are, 
And perfect is our might, 
Awful remembrancers of guilt and crime, 

Implacable to mortal prayer, 
Far from the gods, unhonoured, and heaven's light. 

We hold our voiceless dwellings dread. 
All unapproached by living or by dead. 

What mortal feels not awe, 
Nor trembles at our name, > 

Hearing our fate-appointed power sublime, 

Fixed by the eternal law ? 
For old our office, and our fame. 

Might never yet of its due honours fail, 
Though 'neath the earth our realm in unsimn'd regions 

pale. 

Dean Milman. 



SOPHOCLES. 



66 Sophocles. 

AJAX. 

596-645. 

(o kAcivq ZoAaMiCi ^ M€V ifou OTp. a . 

vaictQ dAinAaKTog, €u6aiMcov, 

naoiv nept9avT0C &€r 

IfO) 6* 6 tAoeakov noAaibc &9* ou xp^vcK 

*l&aia |itMvo> Acijicovi* anoiva, |iHva>v 

ovHpidjuioc aiev cuvcojukji 

Xpovq) TpuxoMCVOC, 

KOKctv €Ani6* excov 

€Tl M€ HOT* AVUOCIV 

Tov &TTCTponov oitbHAov *Ai5av. 

KQi MOi 6uG6€paneuTOc Alac avr. a . 

EuveoTiv €9€&poc, c^moi moi» 

6ei9 MOivt<ji EuvauAo^* 

ov cEencjutyo) nplv 6h noT€ Oouplcp 

KparoOVr' ev "Apei* vOv 6* au 9p€vbc olo3a>Tac 

9iAoic MCfQ neveoc HupHTau • 

T& nplv 6* cpfu x^poiv 

Meriorac dperdc 

091X0 nap* &9iAoic 

ln€0* en€oe jncAeoic 'ATpciboic* 

H ifou noAoi^ M€V evTp090C djiep^, (Trp. p' . 

AeuK(p 6€ fHpa MOTHp viv otov voooOvto 

9p€VOM6p(i)C &KOUOl^, 
OlAlVOV OlAlVOV 

ou6* olKTpag n^v opviOoc 6h&ouc 

HO€i 6uo|iopoc, oAA* 6£ut6vouc Mcv (i>6ac 

OpHVHoei, xcponAHKTOi 6' 

cv OTcpvoiai neooCvTQi 

6oGnoi Kol noAiac OMUfMO xciitoC* 



Sophocles, 67 

AJAX. 
596—645. 

Fair Salamis, the billow*s roar 

Wanders around thee yet ; 
And sailors gaze upon thy shore 

Firm in the Ocean set. 
Thy son is in a foreign clime 

Where Ida feeds her countless flocks, 

Far from thy dear remembered rocks, * 
Worn by the waste of time, — 
Comfortless, nameless, hopeless, — save 
In the dark prospect of the yawning grave. 

And Ajax, in his deep distress 

Allied to our disgrace. 
Hath cherished in his loneliness 

The bosom friend's embrace. 
Frenzy hath seized thy dearest son. 

Who from thy shores in glory came 

The first in valour and in fame ; 
The deeds that he hath done 
Seem hostile all to hostile eyes ; 
The sons of Atreus see them and despise. 

Woe to the mother, in her close of day, 
Woe to her desolate heart, and temples gray, 

When she shall hear 
Her loved one's story whispered in her ear I 

** Woe, woe ! " will be the cry, — 
No quiet murmur like the tremulous wail 
Of the lone bird, the querulous nightingale, — 

But shrieks that fly 
Piercing, and wild, and loud, shall mourn the tale ; 
And she will beat her breast, and rend her hair, 
Scattering the silver locks that Time hath left her there. 

E 2 



68 Sophocles, 

Kpctaacov nap* *Ai6a kcuOcov 6 voaa>v motqv, &vt. 3'. 

oc CK noTpcpac hkcov fev€dc apiorog 

noAunovcov 'Axaiwv, 

ouK In OUVTP6901C 

6praic Cjune&oc, oAA* Iktoc 6MiAei. 

(o TAdjiov TTOTcp, oTav a€ jievei iruOeaOai 

naibbc &uO()>opov orav, 

av ounco nc eOpcyev 

aicbv AlaKibov arcpde ToGbc. 



AJAX. 

693—718. 

€9pi6' epcoTt) nepixopHQ 6* avenroMav. orp. 

Icb ia> TTav TTdv, 

(o TTdv TTav dXtnXaficTe, KuAAavta^ X^^^i^^^^ 

ncTpatac ano &eipd6oc 9dvH6\ cS 

6ea>v xoponoi* dva£, oncoc jioi 

Nuaia Kva>or opXHMorr* auTO&aA 

£uv(bv id\|/HC. 

vOv fdp cMol iieAei xopcGoai. 

* iKaptcov b* unep ncAafccov moAcjv dvu£ * AttoAAcov 

6 AdAtog eup^cooTOC 

cMol EuveiH bid novToc €U9po)v. 



Sophocles. 69 

Oh ! when the pride of Gtsecia's noblest race 
Wanders, as now, in darkness and disgrace, 

When Reason's day 
Sets rayless— joyless — quenched in cold decay, 

Better to die, and sleep 
The never-waking sleep, than linger on, 
And dare to live, when the soul's life is gone : 

But thou shalt weep. 
Thou wretched father, for thy dearest son, 
Thy best beloved, by inward Furies torn. 
The deepest, bitterest curse, thine ancient house hath 
borne! 

WiNTHROP MaCKWORTH PRAED. 



AJAX. 

693—718. 

A SHUDDER of love thrills through me. Joy ! I soar ! 

O Pan, wild Pan ! \They dance ^ 

Come from Cyllene hoar — 
Come from the snow-drift, the rock-ridge, the glen ! 

Leaving the mountain bare 

Fleet through the salt sea-air, 
Mover of dances to Gods and to men. 
Whirl me in Cnossian ways — thrid me the Nysian maze ! 
Come, while the joy of the dance is my care ! 

Thou too, Apollo, come. 

Bright from thy Delian home, 
Bringer of day. 

Fly o'er the southward main 

Here in our hearts to reign, 
Loved to repose there and kindly to stay. 



70 Sophocles, 

cAuoev aivbv oyoc an' ommotcov "ApHC. &vt. 

i(b ia>. vCv au, 

vuv, cS ZeC, ndpa AeuKov eiKXMCpov ncAdoai 9doc 

6oav (OKudAcov v€u>v, or* ATac 

AaOinovoc noAiv, 9€a>v 6* oC 

ndvOuTQ OcGMi* cEhvug* euvOMt? 

a€3a>v Meftora. 

ndv6' 6 MCfac XP^^^C MOpoivei, 

Koubcv dvouboTOv 9Grrioaijyi* dv, cure f* e6 deAnrcov 

Aiac MCTavep^coGOH 

euMoO t' 'Arpcibaic MCfdAcov t€ vcikccov. 



CEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 

151— 215. 

(o Aib^ dbucnec 9071, arp. u. 

TK noTC Tag noAuxpuoou 

TTu6u>voc dfXadc e3ac 

6H3ac; CKTcraMai 903c- 

pdv 9peva, beijutan ndAAcov, 

iHie AuAte TTaiav, 

dM9l ool d^ojicvoc, Ti Mot h veov, 

H nepiTcAAoMCvaic c^patc ifdAtv 

cEavuaeic XP^9C* ^^^^ ^^^ ^ XP^^^' 
ac T€Kvov * EAntboC) dM3poT6 <t>djuia. 



Sophocles. 71 

Horror is past Our eyes have rest from pain. 

O Lord of Heaven ! \T^y dance^ 

Now blithesome day again 
Purely may smile on our swift-sailing fleet, 

Since, all his woe forgot, 

Aias now faileth not 
Aught that of prayer and Heaven- worship is meet. 
Time bringeth mighty aid — nought but in time doth fade : 
Nothing shall move me as strange to my thought. 

Aias, our lord, hath now 

Cleared his wrath-burdened brow 
Long our despair. 

Ceased from his angry feud 

And with mild heart renewed 
Peace and goodwill to the high-sceptred pair. 

Lewis Campbell. 



(EDIPUS TYRANNUS. 

151— 215. 

Lord of the Pythian treasure. 

What meaneth the word thou hast spoken ? 
The strange and wondrous word, 

Which Thebes hath heard. 
Oh ! it hath shaken our hearts to a faltering measure ! 
A token, O Paian, a token ! 
What is thy boon to us ? 
Shall it come soon to us. 
Shall it be long e'er the circle bend 
Full round to the fatal end ? 
Answer us, daughter of Hope, 

Voice bom Immortal of golden Hope I 



72 Sophocles. 

npa>Td 0€ k€k\6m€voc» Oufo- 6vt. a . 

Tip Aioc> aM3pOT* *Aodva, 

faidoxov T* a^cX^eov 

"Aprejuiv, a kukXocvt' aro- 

pdc 6p6vov euKAca Odooci, 

KQi <t>oi3ov eKa36Aov, ia> 

TpiO(K)l aAe&ijLiopoi npcxpdvHTe jnoi, 

€1 noT€ Kol npOTcpac drac unep- 

opvuMcvac ndXei hvuoot* CKToni- 

ov 9A6ra nHMOTOC, cAOere kqI vCv. 

cd nonoi, dvdpiOMa fdp 9€p€o orp. 3*. 

nhuara' voaei ^e moi irponac 

OToAog, ou5* Ivi 9povTi5oc efxoc 

(p TIC dAc^rrai. outc rdp IsKfova 

kAutqc x^vbc ou^rrai outc tokoioiv 

iHicov KajudTCDv dve- 

Xouai fuvaiKcc* 

oAAov 5' uv oAXcp npoai- 

boic dnep cuirrepov opviv 

Kpeiaaov djuaiMaKeTOu nupbc opjievov 

dicTdv npbc eonepou OeoC* 



c^v TToAic dvaptOMOC oWutqi* dvT. ?'• 

vHAea &e feveOAa npoc ne5(p 

0avttTa96pa kcitqi dvoiKTcoc 

ev 5* oAoxoi noAiai t* Ini Monrcpec 

OKTOv napd Pcojuiov oAAodev oAAai 

Aufpd>v novcov licTHpec c- 

niOTCvdxouGiv. 

naidv 66 Adjunct otovo- 

eood Tc rnpuc ojuauAoc* 

oSv unep, (0 xp^^'^a OufOTCp ZUbc» 

€ua)na nejyiyov oAKdv 



Sophocles, 73 

First therefore thou be entreated, 

Divine unapproachable maiden, 
And Artemis with thee, our aid to be, 
In the mid mart of our city majestical seated, 
And Phoebus the archer death-laden t 
By your affinity 
HelpfuUest trinity. 
Help us. And as in the time gone by 
Ye have bowed to our plaintive cry. 
Bowed to our misery sore : 

So come to us now as ye came before. 

Ah me ! it is a world, a world of woe. 
Plague upon the height and plague below ! 

And they mow us with murderous glaive, 

And never a shield to save ! 
Never a fruit of the earth comes to the birth, 

And in vain, in vain 
Is the cry and the labour of mothers, and all for a fruit- 
Away, away, [less pain. 
Ghost upon ghost they are wafted away : 

One with another they die, 

Swifter than flame do they fly 

From life, from light, from day. 

Ah me ! it is a world, a world of dead. 
Feverous and foul, with corpses spread : 

And they lie as they lie, unbefriended. 
Where are the mothers, and where are the wives? 

They are fled, fled for their lives, 

To the altars to pray, 

There to lie, to sigh. 
And to pray, and to pray unattended, 

With choir and cry 
Lamentation and litany blended. 
And only, O Maiden, by thee may our marred estate be 
mended. 



74 Sophocles. 

*Ap€d Te Tov MoAepbv, oc orp. r 

vGv oxoAkoc a(ini6ci)v 

^Xcfci M€ neptPoHTOC &vnd^(d¥, 

noAioauTOv 6p6AiH|yia vcoiioai TTcrrpac 
fanoupov, €it* €C Mcrav 

6d\a|yiov *AM9iTpiTac 

€it' €( TOV ano^evov opMOV 

6pHKtov KAu5cova* 
trcAci rap €1 Ti vu6 a9H, 

TOUT* en* Hjnap IpxcTor 

TOV, C^ TQV nUp<pOpCDV 

&OTpanav KpoTH vcjucov, 

^ ZeO noTEp, unb ocp ^Obov K£pat;v<{>. 



AuKci' ava6, tq t€ oa xpu- ovt. f •. 

0O0Tp6<pa}v dn' dfKuXdv 
3eA£a dcAoiM* dv dbdjuaT* evborreiaOai 
tdpcDfd npooTOxOevTa, Tdc T€ nup96pouc 
'ApTCjuiboc GifAaC) £uv ate 
AuKi* 6p€a bidaaei' 
TOV xpuaoMiTpav tc kikAhokcd, 
Tda5* encovuMOv rdc» 
oiva>iTa Bqkxov euiov, 
Maivdbcov bMOOToXov, 
ncAaaOHvai 9A€rovT* 
dfAaa>m ♦ ♦ ♦ 
neuK9 'nl tov dnoTijuov ev'Oeoic Oeov. 



SopJiccles, 75 

The fiend of plague, whose swordless hand 
Bums like battle through the land, 
With wild tempestuous wailing all about him, — 
O cross his track and turn him back 
O meet him, thou, and rout him ! 

Let him sink again 

Deep in the deepest main ! 
Let him mingle in horrible motion 

With the wildest ocean I 
(For still what scapes the cruel night, 
Cruel day destroys it quite.) 

But oh ! with thunder-stroke 
Let our enemy and thine be broke, — 
O Zeus 1 — 
Father ! — let him know thy wrath, thy wrath divine ! 

O God of light, from lightsome bow 

Cast abroad thy fiery snow, 
Like morsels cast thine arrowy, fiery snow I 

And thou, O mountain maiden pure. 

His sister, stand our champion sure. 
Stand and strow 

Arrows, as fire, below ! 
Thou too — thou art Theban — O Bacchus, 
Thou— art thou not Theban ?— O Bacchus, 

In rosy bloom, elate and strong. 

Lead thy madding train along. 
Until thy fiery chase 

Hunt the demon from the place 
Afar, afar ! 
O follow, follow him far, afar ! 

A. W. Verrall. 
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Sophocles. 



(EDIPUS TYRANNUS. 
863—910. 

€1 MOl £UV€IH <|>€pOVTt 

Moipa TQV euoerrTOv dpfclav Aofcov 

€pra>v T6 navTCov, <&v vomoi npoKavrai 

uyino5ec» oupaviav 

61* ai6€pa TeKvcoOevrec,. c^v "OAuMno^ 

noTHp Movoc, ou5e viv 

Ovorra 9uaic avepcov 

€TIKT€V, 0U6€ JHHV nOT6 AdOO KOTaKOlMdoCl ' 

MCfac ev toutoic Ocbc, ou5€ pipoGKEU 

u3pic 9UTeu€i Tupawov* 

u3pic, €1 noAXcbv OncpnXHoOH jyuxTav, 

d MH *niKatpa mh&€ auM9€povTa, 

OKpoTOTOv €ioava3da* 

♦ ♦ dnoTOjuov cjpouoev cic dvdpcav, 

Iv6* ou no5i xpHaiMC}) 

XpHTQU TO KOAC^C &* ^XOV 

noAei ndAaiGMa jnHnore Auaai Oebv aiTOUMai* 
Ocov ou AhEo) noT6 iTpoardTav loxcov. 



OTp. a . 



avT. 



a . 



€1 &€ TIC unepoirra x^polv 
H Auf (p nopeuCTQi, 

AlKQC d963HTOC, 0U&6 
5oi|yi6vcDv €5h 0€^COV, 
KQKa VIV IAoito MOipa, 
buonoTjuou x^P*v X^^^C> 

€1 MH TO KepboC K£p&aV6t tlKQlCOC 

KQi Tcjv doeiTTCov epEerai, 

H T6^v dOucrcov e^CTQi Morrd^cov. 

TIC <ni HOT* €V TOlOb* dvHp OUMOC pcAH 

euEerai yux^c qmuvciv; 



OTp. 3 • 




Sophocles, 11 

CEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 
863 — 91a 

Mine be it, mine to hold, 
With destiny to aid, the stainless sanctity 

In words and actions manifold, 
Whereof the laws do live and move on high. 

Set in eternal spheres. 
Bom in the bright expanse of upper sky. 
Birth of the high God, not of mortal years, 

Nor unto dull oblivion a prey : 
Strong, ageless deity is theirs, and waneth not away. 

The child of earthly pride 
Is tyranny, when once man*s life doth teem 
With wealth too great to profit or beseem. 

Up, by a path untried. 
Up to the crowning peak of bliss 
She climbs, then headlong down the sheer abyss 

Helpless she sinks to the unfooted void ! 
Yet unto God I pray that he may ne'er annul 
Man's strife that man's estate be honoured to the full. 
God is my help ; to him my faith clings undestroyed. 

But if a man, in deed or word, 

Walks o*er-informed with pride and might, 

By fear of justice undeterred, 

Scorning the seats of deity, 

111 doom, to that man drawing nigh, 

His ill-starred arrogance requite I 

Unless toward his proper gain 

With uncorrupted hand he strain. 

Unless he loathe all filthiness — 
If with lewd hands he touch the grace of holiness ! 
Henceforth, if such things be, no mortal evermore 

Can from his life repel 
The darts of heaven and boast that foiled they fell : 



78 Sophocles. 

d rap ai Toiai5€ npaEcic Tijuioii 
Ti &€i M€ xopc^iv; 

ouK In Tov aOiKTOv etui avr. 3*. 

foc en' 6M9aA6v <3k^<ixi^ 

01)5* €C TOV ''A3aiai vaov, 

ou5€ TQV ' OAujLiniav, 

€1 MH Td5€ x€ipo6eiKTa 

naGiv dpMoaei 3poToic. 

&A\*, c^ KpOTUvcov, cinep op6* aKOueic, 

ZeO ndvT* avdaocov, mh AdOoi 

0£ TOV T€ adv dOdvoTov aikv dpxdv. 

96ivovTa fdp * ♦ • Aatou 

Oeaqxrr* e£aipoCaiv h5h, 

KoubajLiou TijLiaic 'AnoAAoiv €M9avHC' 

cppei &€ TQ 6€ia. 



GEDIPUS COLONEUS. * 

668—719. 

euinnou, 66V€, rdabe x<^P<>C OTp. a. 

iKOU rd KpdTiara fdc InauAa, 

TOV dpfHTQ KoAcovbv, €V8* 

d Aifeia MivupCTai 

Oajni^ouoa judAiOT* dH5a>v 

XAcopaic unb 3daoaiCi 

TOV olvcjna vcmougq kiooov 



Sophocles. 79 

If he who walks such ways 
Deserve man's honour and his praise, 
Wherefore with holy dance should I the Gods adore? 

Never again from Delphi's central hearth, 

The sacred spot inviolate of earth, 
Will I seek Phoebus* grace, 
Nor unto Abae nor Olympia go, 
Unless these presages come fortn. 
Clear, to the issue joined, for all to see and show. 

But unto thee we pray, 
Zeus, lord and king ! if so men call on thee aright — 

Deathless thou art, eternal, full of sway — 

Let not transgression 'scape thy sight I 
Wrecks of a bygone day, 
The ancient oracles of Lai us' line 

Are cast contemned away ! 
No more is glorified Apollo's shrine ; 

Death falls on things divine. 

£. D. A. MORSHEAD. 



(EDIPUS COLONEUS. 

668—719. 

Stranger, thou art standing now 
On Colonos' sparry brow ; 
All the haunts of Attic ground, 
Where the matchless coursers bound. 
Boast not, through their realms of bliss. 
Other spot as fair as this. 
Frequent down this greenwood dale, 
Mourns the warbling nightingale, 
Nestling mid the thickest screen 
Of the ivy's darksome green ; 



8o Sophocles, 

Kol TQV aPOTOV 6€0U 

9uAXa6a jnupiOKapnov qvhAiov 
avHvcMOv T€ ndvTa>v 
X€i|yia>va>v' iv' 6 3aKXi(0Tac 
aei Aiovuaoc €M3aT€U€i 
Oeaic aM9iTToAcbv tiOhvqic. 



BoAXci V oupaviac utt* uxvac avT. a. 

6 KaAAt3oTpuc KQT* HjLiap ael 

vdpKiaGoc, MCfdXaiv 6€aiv 

ctpxaiov 0T€9dva>M* , o re 

XpuaaufHC KpOKOc ou&' aOrrvot 

KpHvai MivuOouaiv 

KH9iaoO vojLid&cc peeOpcov, 

oAA ai€v en hmqti 

o>kut6koc ncMcov eniviaorrai 

GtKHpdTC}) £uv ojui^pq) 

OTcpvouxou x^ovoc oubc MOUGUV 

Xopoi viv dncoTufHaov, ou6' d 

Xpuodvioc *A9po6iTa. 



coTiv 6* oTov \x^ ffic *Aoia^ ouk InaKouo, orp. 3'. 

Ou6* €V TQ MCfdA^ 

Acopibi vdacp TTcAonoc 

iTa>TTOT€ 3\aaT6v 

9UTeuM' dxeipHTOv auTdnoiov, 



Sophocles, 8 1 

Or where, each empurpled shoot 
Drooping with its myriad fruit, 
Curled in many a mazy twine, 
Blooms the never-trodden vine, 
By the God's protecting power 
Safe from sun and storm and shower. 
Bacchus here, the summer long, 
Revels with the Goddess throng, 
Nymphs who erst, on Nyssa's wild, 
Reared to man the rosy child. 

Here Narcissus, day by day, 
Buds, in clustering beauty gay. 
Sipping aye, at mom and even, 
All the nectar dews of heaven. 
Wont amid your locks to shine, 
Ceres fair, and Proserpine. 
Here the golden Crocus gleams. 
Murmur here unfailing streams. 
Sleep the bubbling fountains never, 
Feeding pure Cephisus river, 
Whose prolific waters daily 
Bid the pastures blossom gaily, 
With the showers of spring-tide blending, 
On the lap of earth descending. 
Here the Nine, to notes of pleasure. 
Love to tread their choral measure, 
Venus, o'er those flowerets gliding, 
Oft her rein of gold is guiding. 

Now a brighter boast than all 
Shall my grateful song recall ; 
Yon proud shrub, that will not smile, 
Pelops, on thy Doric isle. 
Nor on Asiatic soil. 
But unsown, unsought by toil. 
Self-engendered, year by year, 

F 
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82 Sophocles. 

cfxecov 963HMa 5ata>v, 

5 T9&€ OdAXci MCfiora X(^P?> 

fAauKQC TTai6oTp69ou 9uA\ov (Aaia^* 

TO M€V TIC 0U9* a36c OUT€ fHp9 

GHjLiaivcov oAicooci x^pl ncp- 
oac* 6 fap aiev 6pa)v kukAoc 
AeuoGci viv Mopiou Aioc 
Xa fAauKcanic *A6dva. 



ciAAov 6' atvov €x<o juaTpOTToAei T^lbe KpaTiOTOv, avT. 3' 

&a>pov ToO McnxAou 

5aiMOvoc> elneiv, x^ovoc Qu- 

XHjLia jnefiOTOv, \ 

cuiTmov, euncoAov, euOoAaaoov. 

c5 TTQl KpOVOU, oil fdp VIV \^ 

t66* elaac auxHM*i fiva8 TToo€i6av, 
tnnoiaiv tov aKCOTHpa xoAivov 
TTpcoTaioi TQiobe KTioac Qfuiaic. 
d 5* euHpcTMOC cKnafA* dAia 
X€pal TTapOTTTojuicva nAdTa 
OpcoaKCi, Ta>v cKOTojuinobcov 
Nhp^&cov dKdAouOoc. 
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Sophocles. 83 

Springs to life a native here. 

Tree the trembling foeman shuns, 

Garland for Athena's sons, 

May the olive long be ours, 

None may break its sacred bowers, 

None its boughs of silvery grey 

Young or old may bear away : 

Morian Jove, with look of love, 

Ever guards it from above, 

Blue-eyed Pallas watch unsleeping 

O'er her favourite tree is keeping. 
Swell the song of praise again ; 

Other boons demand my strain, 

Other blessings we inherit, 

Granted by the mighty Spirit ; 

On the sea and on the shore, 

Ours the bridle and the oar. 

Son of Saturn old ! whose sway 

Stormy winds and waves obey. 

Thine be honour*s well-earned meed. 

Tamer of the champing steed : 

First he wore on Attic plain 

Bit of steel and curbing rein. 

Oft too o'er the waters blue, 

Athens, strain thy labouring crew ; "^ 

Practised hands the bark are plying, 

Oars are bending, spray is flying. 

Sunny waves beneath them glancing. 

Sportive Nereids round them dancing. 

With their hundred feet in motion, 

Twinkling mid the foam of ocean. 

J. Anstice. 
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84 Sophocles, 

(EDIPUS COLONEUS. 

121 1 — 1248. 

ooTic ToO n\eovoc jiepouc GTp. 

Xp^^ei ToO MCTpiou napcLc 

^(oeiv, GKaioouvav 9u\dao<ov 

ev cMoi Kord^HAoc earai. 

eiTcl noA\a mIv ai MQKpal 

djuicpcii KonreOevTo 5h 

Auirac crfUTCpo), to Tcp- 

TTOVTQ 6* OUK GV IboiC OnOU, 
OTQV TIC €C ITXCOV 1T€0H 

ToO OcAovTog* 6 6' cniKOupoc icK)T€A€aTOC, 
*Aiboc 6t€ Moip* &vuji£vaioc 
oAupoc dxopoc dv€mre9HV€, 

OdvOTOC €C T€\€UTdv. 



MM 9uvai Tov onavTO vi- avr. 

KQ Aofov TO 5*, end 9avH, 

3Hvai KciOev 56€V nep hkci 

noXu &euT€pov a>c rdxiGra. 

o>C cCt* dv 1*5 veov irap^i 

Kou9ac d9poouvac 9€pov, 

tic nXdrxBH TToAujuoxOoc I- 

6(0, TIC o^ KajudTcov evi; 

96V01, ordoeic, €pic> Mdxai| 

KQi 9O6VOC' t6 t6 KardjuicMnrov eTTt\€AofX€ 

TTUMorrov oKporrec dnpoaojuiiAov 

fHpGC d9iAov, iva nponovra 

KOKCI KaKCaV £UV01K€U 



Sophocles. 85 



(EDIPUS COLONEUS. 
121 I — 1248. 

What man is he that yeameth 

For length unmeasured of days ? 

Folly mine eye discemeth 

Encompassing all his ways. 

For years over-running the measure 
Shall change thee in evil wise : 

Grief draweth nigh thee ; and pleasure, 
Behold, it is hid from thine eyes. 
This to their wage have they 
Which overlive their day. 

And He that looseth from labour 
Doth one with other befriend, 
Whom bride nor bridesmen attend, 

Song, nor sound of the tabor. 
Death, that maketh an end. 

Thy portion esteem I highest, 
Who wast not ever begot ; 

Thine next, being bom who diest 
And straightway again art not 

With follies light as the feather 
Doth Youth to man be^ ; 

Then evils gather together, 

There wants not one of them all — 
Wrath, envy, discord, strife, 
The sword that seeketh life. 

And sealing the sum of trouble 
Doth tottering Age draw nigh, 
Whom friends and kinsfolk fly, 

Age, upon whom redouble 
All sorrows under the sky. 



86 Saphodes. 

ev (J> tAqmcov 55', ouK €fd> |yi6voCi eircpb. 

ndvToOev 36p€ioc c^C tic 

aKTG KujuonronAHE x^jiepia K\ov€iTai, 

OK Kul t6v6€ KOTOKpaC 

bcival KujuoToafeic 

firai kAov€Ouoiv del EuvoOaai, 

al |yi€v on* deXiou tuojudv, 

m 6* avaT€A\ovTOc, 

ai 6* avd jne^av oktiv*, 

ol \k vuxidv dno ^inov. 




ANTIGONE. 

332—375. 

noAXa TO 5€iv(i Koubcv dv« orp. a 

OpcoTTOu teivdrepov neXei. 
toOto kqI noAioC ncpav 

TTOVTOU X^IMCpLcp VOTCp 

XCDp€i, n€pi3puxioioiv 

TTcpcDv un' oibjiaaiv, 

OecDv T6 Ttiv uneprdrav, fdv 

0961TOV, QKajLionrav dnoTpuerai, 

iXXoibievcDv apOTpcov Itoc clc eroc, 

Inneicp fcvei noAcCov. 



Sophocles. 87 



This tnan, as me^ even so. 
Have the evil days overtaken ; 
And like as a cape sea-shaken 
Vi^th tempest at earth's last verges 
And shock of all winds that blow, 
His head the seas of woe, 
The thunders of awful surges 
Ruining overflow ; 
Blown from the fall of even, 

Blown from the dayspring forth, 
Blown from the noon in heaven, 

Blown from night and the North. 



A. E. HOUSMAN. 



ANTIGONE. 

332—375. 

Much is there passing strange ; 

Nothing surpassing mankind. 
He it is loves to range 
Over the ocean hoar. 
Thorough the surges* roar. 

South winds raging behind ; 

Earth, too, wears he away. 
The mother of Gods on high 

Tireless, free from decay ; 

With team he furrows the ground. 

And the ploughs go round and round, 
As year by year goes by. 



fl 



88 Sophocles. 

KOU90v6(i)V T€ (puAOV Op- QVT. Q. 

vi6(i)v aM9i3aAo)v ofei, 
KQi OHpa>v arpicov €6vh, 
novTou T* eivoAiav 9uaiv 
cmeipaiai bucTuoKAcbaroiCi 
iT€pi9pa5HC avHp* 
Kporei 5€ MHxovaic afpouAou 
OHpbc 6p€oai3aTa, Aaaiauxevd 0* 
imrov acEerai aM9iA090v ^ufbv 
oOpeiov T* aKMHTa raCpov. 



KQi 96€fMa Kal avcMoev orp. 3'. 

9p6vHMa Kal qotuvomouc opfac e^i- 

bdEoTO Kal 5uaauAci)v 

irdfcov unai9p€ia kgI 5ua- 

OM^pQ 9€ufeiv PcAh* 

iravTonopoc dnopoc €n* ou5ev Ipxcrai 

TO Mc^ov * 'Alba Movov 

9€06iv o6k eirdEeroi* 

voacov 5* dMHxdvcov 9Ufac 8uMiT€9paaTai. 

GO96V Tl TO MHXOvocv avT. p'. 

Tcxvac unep €Anl6* Ix^^ ^^^e m*cv KaKOV, 
fiAAoT* €iT* eaOXbv fpnei, 
voiiouc nopaipcbv x^ovb^ 9e- 

COV T* eVOpKOV blKQV 

u\|/inoAic dnoMCi OTCp to mh koAov 

EuveoTi, ToAjLiciC X^P^v* 

MHT* ^Mol napconoc 

fcvoiTO MHT* loov 9povcov &( Td5* Ipbeu 



Sophocles, 89 



The bird-tribes, light of mind, 
The races of beasts of prey, 

And sea-fish after their kind, 

Man, abounding in wiles, 

Entangles in his toils 
And carries captive away. 

The roamers over the hill, 
The field-inhabiting deer, 

By craft he conquers, at will ; 

He bends beneath his yoke' 

The neck of the steed unbroke, 
And pride of the upland steer. 



He has gotten him speech, and fancy breeze-betost. 

And for the sfate instinct of order meet ; 
He has found him shelter from the chilling frost 

Of a clear sky, and from the arrowy sleet ; 
Illimitable in cunning, cunning-less 

He meets no change of fortune that can come; 
He has found escape from pain and helplessness ; 

Only he knows no refuge from the tomb. 



Now bends he to the good, now to the ill. 

With craft of art, subtle past reach of sight; 
Wresting his country's laws to his own will. 

Spuming the sanctions of celestial right ; 
High in the city, he is made city-less. 

Whoso is corrupt, for his impiety ; 
He that will work the works of wickedness. 

Let him not house, let him not hold, with me. 

Sir George Young. 
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Sophocles. 



ANTIGONE. 

583—625. 

€u5aiM0V€C oToi KaK&v afeixrrcK aUov. 

oic rap av oeioO^ OeoOev 56moC) crrac 

oubev €A\€in€i, fcveoc bii nAAdoc £pnov* 

ouoiov cdore novrlatc 

o^MQ buonvootc oTov 

BpHaooiaiv Ipe^oc u9aXov enibpoM^ nvoaic, 

KuAiv6€i puoooOcv K€Aaivav 

Biva kqI buadvcMOV, 

OTOvcp 3p€MOuoi 5' avToiAMfec oKrai. 



OTp. a 



apxaux TQ Aap&OKtbav oSkcdv op&MOi 

nHMcnra (pOiTOdv km, ithmckh mirrovr', 

o65* 6^aA^doo€l j-evcav f€V0C) oAX* epctnci 

Oecov Ttc, ou5* Ixei \uotv. 

vCv rap eoxorac unep 

pi^C TETQTO 900^ cv Oiblnou bOMOlCi 

luxT* a& viv <)>otvia Oecov Tcov 

vepTepcov h\3& KonlCy 

Aofou T* avoux kgI <pp€V(ov * Epivuc- 



avT. a 



TcaVi Zeu, 5uvaaiv tLc avbpcov 
vn€p3aoia Kordoxi^; 
tTcv oCe' unvoc aipci iroO' 6 navrofHpcoc 
out' QKonoi Oe&v viv 
MHveCi ofHpcp be X(>ovcp buvdorac 
KOTex€ic * OAumttou 
MapMOpoeooav aifAav. 



orp. p . 
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Sophocles. 91 

ANTIGONE. 
583—625. 

High is their happiness whose life stands clear 

From touch or taste of ill. 
For them whose roof-tree rocks beneath the wrath divine, 

No respite is from fear ; 
But curse on curse comes crowding on them still — 
Birth after birth, their generations pine. 

As when, beneath the North Wind's stormy scourge 
Of bitter blasts that blow fh>m Thracian land. 
Over the deep-sea darkness drives the surge. 
From the dim gulf it stirs the dark and storm-vext sand, 
And wave-worn headland and confronting shore 
Reverberate the roar ; 

So see I woe on woe, ordained of old — 

Woes of the living race, on woes of old time xolied. 

For all the line of Labdacns 1 

No generation's blight 
Can sate the curse nor give back light 
Where some dark power impends, with ruin fraught ! 

Awhile, light seemed to grow 
O'er thy last root, O house of CEdipus I - 
But the fell sickle of the gods below — 
Wild words and frenzy of the mind distraught — 

Hews all away to nought. 

Zeus ! by no sin of man the overbold 

Is thine high rule controlled : 
Not minished is thy strength sublime 
By sleep, that preys on all, or tireless months of time I 

Ageless in power, thy living royalty 
Dwells in Olympian sheen, in gleaming halls of sky ! 



92 Sophocles, 

TO T* InciTa Kol TO McAXov 
Kai TO npiv enapKeoei 
tvojLioc 06* [ou&ev ipncov] 
8vaT(bv pi6Tcp ndMHoMc [cktoc otgc]. 

d fdp 6h iToAuTTAarKTOC cAnic ovt. p'. 

noAAoic M*€v ovaoic dv5pc^v, 

noAXoic &* dndTQ kou90v6(i)v epcoTcov* 

eiboTi ^* ou&cv epnei, 

iTpiv nupl 0€pM<ip n65a tic irpoocnjaH. 

00919 fdp Ik tou 

KAeivbv enoc n€9avTai, 

TO KOKOV^ 50K€IV HOT* COOAOV 

T<^5* €MM€v OTcp 9p€vac 

9€<K fifci npb^ QTav 

iTpdaoei 5* oMfoorbv xpovov cktoc CTac. 



ANTIGONE. 

781—800. 

"Epcoc dvtKQTe Mdyotv, orp. a • 

"EpcoCi oc €V KTHMaoi ninTCtCy 

oc ev MoAaKQic nap€iaic 

vedvi&oc ewux€U€ic> 

90iTac 6* unepnovTioc €V t' dfpovoMOK auAaiC* 

KQi o* OUT* d6avdT(i)v 9OE1MOC oubelc 

ou9* QMepicov en* dv6p(bna>v, 6 5* Ixcov M£Mhv€v. 

ou Kal biKQicov dbiKOuc dvT. a . 

9p€vac napaoTT^c ^1 Aa>3a* 
oi) Kal t65€ veiKOC dv5pa>v 
6uvatMOV €X€K TQpdEac* 
VIK9 5* evapfHC 3A69dp(i)v Miepoc euAcKTpou 
tvuM9ac> Tcbv M€rdAo)v ouxl ndp€6poc 
6eOM(bv. QMax^C fdp eMna^ei Oebc ' A9po5iTa. 



Sophocles, 93 

This law of days long past 
For the next hour and for all time stands fast — 
Who gaineth bliss or wealth too great, 
For him lurks evil fate. 

Restless beguiling hope 
For many men holds gladness in its scope, 
But foils, for many, all they craved and sought 

In giddy pride of thought : 
Man knows not fate's approach, but onward fares, 
Till on the scorching fire his foot treads unawares. 

Wisely one spake this immemorial word — 
The man whom God unto ill doom doth lea^. 
Sees and is blind, deems right the wrongful deed: 
And brief his date is, and his doom assured. 

£. D. A. MORSHEAD. 

ANTIGONE. 
781—800. 

O LOVE, thou art victor in fight : thou mak'st all things 

afraid ; 
Tliou couchest thee softly at night on the cheeks of a maid ; 
Thou passest the bounds of the sea, and the folds of the 

fields ; 
To thee the immortal, to thee the ephemeral yields ; 
Thou maddenest them that possess thee ; thou tumest 

astray 
The souls of the just, to oppress them, out of the way ; 
Thou hast kindled amongst us pride, and the quarrel of kin ; 
Thou art lord, by the eyes of a bride, and the love-light 

therein ; 
Thou sittest assessor with Right ; her kingdom is thine, 
Who sports with invincible might, Aphrodita divine. 

Sir George Young. 



94 Sophocles. 

ANTIGONE. 

1115— 1154. 

iToAu(A>vuM€, Ka5M€tac NuM9ac araXjuia, orp. a. 

Kai Aibc papu3p€MeTa 

fevoCy kAutqv oc ajuup^eiC 

'iToAiav, M€6€ic be 

napcolvoic * EXeuaiviac 

AhoCc €V KoAnoK, BuKxeC, BaKyav 

6 MorrponoMv 6H3av 

vai€TCi)v nap* ufpcov 

*loMHVOu ^i6pa>v, &rpiou t* 

eni aTT0p9 5pdK0VT0C* 

06 V unep 61X69010 nerpac crrepoy oncoire avr. a . 

AtpruC) €v9a KcopuKiai 

NuM9ai OTixouai BuKxibe^, 

KaoToAiac t€ vaMot* 

KQi ae Nuaaicov opccov 

KiooHpcK 6x6ai xA<«>po T* &KTa 

iToAuaTd9uAoc ircMnet 

a3p6T(i)v cnecov 

eua^ovTCOv BHpatac 

eniOKOiToOvT* afuidc' 



TOv cicnarAa tim9C orp* P^» 

unep naoav iroAecdv 

MOTpl auv Kepauvi^* 

Kal vuv, a>c pialag ex^^'^ 

ndv5aM0C ^mcc noAic enl vooou, 

MoAeiv KQdapoicp no5l TTap- 

f aaiav unep kAituv, 

M OTOvoevra nopOMOV. 



Sophocles. 95 

ANTIGONE. 

1115 — 1154. 

O God of many a name I 

Filling the heart of that Cadmeian bride 

With deep delicious pride, 

Offspring of him who wields the withering flame I 

Thou for Italians good 

Dost care, and 'midst the all-gathering bosom wide 

Of Ded dost preside : 

Thou, Bacchus, by Ismenus' winding waters 

'Mongst Theb^'s frenzied daughters, 

Keep'st haunt, commanding the fierce dragon*s brood. 

Thee o*er the forked hill 

The pitchy flame beholds, where Bacchai rove, 

Nymphs of Corycian grove. 

Hard by the flowing of Castalia's rill. 

To visit Theban ways. 

By bloomy wine-cliffs flushing tender bright 

'Neath far Nyseian height 

Thou movest o'er the ivy-mantled mound, 

While myriad voices sound 

Loud strains of EvoeT' to thy deathless praise. 

For Theb^ thou dost still uphold, 

First of cities manifold. 

Thou and the nymph whom lightning made 

Mother of thy radiant head. 

Come then with healing for the violent woe 

That o'er our peopled land doth largely flow, 

Passing the high Parnassian steep 

Or moaning narrows of the deep ! 



\ 



96 Sophocles, 

10) nCp TTVCOVTCOV 6vT. p'. 

Xopdf* fioTpcov, vi)xi<»>v 

96€rMaT(i)v eniaKone, 

nat Zhvoc r€ve0Aov, npocpdvHO* 

(Si Na^iaic oaig qmo nepinoAotc 

Buiataiv, ai 0€ MOtivoMCvai 

ndwuxoi xopcuouai, 

Tov TOMUxv "Iqkxov. 



Sophocles. 97 

Come, leader of the starry quire, 
Quick-panting with their breath of fire ! 
Lord of high voices of the night. 
Child bom to him who dwells in light, 
Appear with those who, joying in their madness, 
Honour the *ole dispenser of their gladness, 
Thyiads of the ^Egean main 
Night-long tripping in thy train. 

Lewis Campbell. 
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I oo Euripides, 

MEDEA. 
627 — 662. 
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epcoTCQ uncp M€V afov orp. o 

€A66vT€C OUK €u5o6iav 

ou5' aperav nap€6a)Kav 

avbpdaiv* el b* aAic eA6oi 

KunpiC) ouK uAXa Ocb^ cuxapK outo). 

MunoT* , cS. beonoiv' , en' ejiol 

Xpuoecov ToEcov e9eiHC 

Ijiepcp XP^^°^* 09UKTOV olarov. 



GTepfOi be MC 0(09poauva, avr. a 

b(i>pHMa KaMiOTOv Oed>v* 

jyiHbe HOT* aM9tA6rouQ 6p- 

foc aKopeord re veiKH 

Ouubv €KTTAH£ao* erepoiQ enl \eKTpoK 

npoa3dAoi beiva Kunptg, d- 

TiToAeiyiouc b* euvdc Ge^^oua' 

b£u9p(i)v Kpivoi AexH fuvaiKCov. 



ca noTplc, w bco/id t' tiibv, orp. p' 

MH bHT* dnoAig fevoiMav 

Tov dMOX^vlaQ exouaa 

buoireparov aia>v* 

oiKTf>OTdTa)v dxea)v. 

Oavdrcp Oavdrcp ndpoc baMeiHv 

dM€pav rdvb' e^avuoaaa* mo- 

X6(ov b* OUK dAAoQ unepOev A 

fuc narpiac orepeoOau 






Euripides. loi 

MEDEA. 

627 — 662. 

Love, when she entereth in 
To the heart of a man in her might, 
Granteth him never to win 
The meed of his glory aright ; 
But should she come in degree, 
There is none so gracious as she ; 
Never, O queen, against me 
Launch from thy golden bow 
The arrow, nor erring nor slow. 
Dipped in the deep of desire. 

Me may modesty shield, 

Of the gifts of the gods the flower ; 

Ne*er may the dread Kypris yield 

To me for my doleful dower 

Wranglings of wrath, and the fire 

Of a strife that the years cannot tire, 

Ne*er may my mind she inspire 

With a love that must not be mine. 

Still be she wise to incline 

To the unions of virtue and peace. 

O land of my birth and my home, 
Ne'er be it mine, is my prayer, 
Houseless and helpless to roam,. 
Leading a life of despair 
And'a sorrowful lot alway ; 
Rather, O death, for thy prey 
Take me, and darken the day 
Of my life in the light of the sun. 
Hardship of earth is there none 
Like to the loss of our land. 



I02 Euripides. 

ci5oMev, ouK c£ CTepcov avr. fi . 

MvOcov exopev ippdaaaOai' 

06 fop ou noXiC) ou (pi\ci)v tic 

^KTiocv naOoCoav 

bcivoTOTOv noOccov. 

oxdpiOTOC SAoiO* OTCp irapcon 

MH ipiAouc TtMOV, KoOapov avol- 

£ovTO KAfi^a 9p€va>v' cmoi 

Mcv 9iXoc ounoT* cotcu. 



HIPPOLYTUS. 
525—564. 
"Epcoc "Epcoc, o KOT* OMMcrrcov orp. a. 

ord^iC noOov, elodfcov f Aukciov 
^|rux$ X^P^^ ^^C eniOTporreuoH, 
MH Moi nore ouv kqk^ ^avcUic, 
Mh6* appuOMOC eAOoic. 
oure fop nupbc out* 
a(rrpcDv unepTcpov pcAoc 
otov TO Toc *A9po(iTac 
Thgiv ck x^pcov 
*Epo>C) 6 Aibc noic. 

fiA\(i>C SMciK napa t* *A\9€<p avT. o*. 

<t>oi3ou T* enl TTuOioic TcpcMvoic 
^ouTov 96VOV 'EaXqc of hkiu' 
"EpcoTG 6c, Tov Tvpowov &v6p<ov, 
Tov TOC 'AippoMToc 
(piXTOTCOv eoAdpcov 
kAh5ouxov, 06 0€3i^0Mev, 
ncpOovra kgi 6ici ndoac 
iovTO ouM90pac 
OVcrroic, &TOv.cA8^. 




Euripides. 103 

This do I know of a truth, 
Not from report is the tale 
That I ponder ; pity nor ruth 
For thy burden of bale 
From city or friend hast thou 
To solace thy suffering now ; 
Perish the ingrate, I trow, 
Who never at friendship's behest 
Flings back the bars of his breast, 
Friend is he none for me. 

G. SOUTAR. 

HIPPOLYTUS. 

525—564- 
O Love ! O Love ! from the eyes of thee 

Droppeth desire, and into the soul 
That thou conquerest leadest thou sweetness and charm ; 
Come not to me bringing sorrow or harm. 
And come not in dole. 
Nor with measureless passion overmaster thou me ! 
For neither the lightning fire 
Nor the bolts of the stars are dire 
As the dart hurled forth from the hand of Love, 
The Son of God above. 

For vainly, vainly, and all in vain 
Pile we to Phoebus the Pythian shrines ; 
Vainly by Alpheus heap victims on high ; 
Vain indeed are the prayers we cry. 
If no prayer divines 
That Love is the tyrant and master of men. 
Through every fate he errs, 
The keeper of bride-chambers. 
Nor alike unto all, nor one only way. 
He comes to spoil and slay. 



I04 Euripides, 

TQV pev OixoAia arp. 3'. 

na>Aov, a^ufa Xeicrpcov, 

avavbpov to irpiv kqI avuM^ov, oikcov 

^€u£ao* an* elpeaia, 6pOMd5a 

TQV "Aiboc woT€ 3dKxav, 

auv aijLian, auv Konvcp 

90V101C 0* ujLicvaioiaiv 

'AXKMHvac TOKcp Kunpic e6e6cdK6v* 

(o T\dMCov uAievaicov. 

w 6H3ac Upov ovr. 3*. 

Tcixoc, c^ OTojLio AipKac, 

auveinoiT* av d Kunpig oiov epnei. 

3povTa fap dM9inup(p roKaba 

Tdv Aiofovoio BoKyou 

vujU9euaaMevav iroTjLicp 

90vi(p KaTCKoijuaae. 

&€iva rap TO ndvT* eninvci, peAiooa 5* 

oia TIC nenoTcrrai. 



ALCESTIS. 

435—454. 

<S TTeAlou eufOTcp, 

Xaipouod moi civ *Ai&a boMoiai 

Tov ovdAtov oiKOv olKeTeuoK. 

lOTco V *At6ac 6 McAafxaiToc 

ecbCi oc t' feni Kcon^ 

nH&oAicp TG fcpcov 

vEKponojunoc i^et, 

TToAu \m noAu 5h fuvaiK* dpiorov 

AijLivav * AxcpovTiav nopeu- 

oac cAdTct 5iK(on(p. 



^ 



Euripides. 105 

Think on that CEchalian riven 
Away from her home and her country, and driven, 

A maiden unwedded, across the seas, 
Rushing on Hades in fury, and mad with her wrongs ; 

For Cypris gave his bride to Herakles 
With blood, with smoke, with flame, with murderous 
marriage songs. 



O Theban Wall ! O mouth of Dirce ! 
Tell with me how without haste, without mercy. 
Into the soul doth Cypris creep ; 
Witness of Semele wed in a death-bringing hour 
With fire, with thunder, sent to her last sleep, 
And of Love, more restless than bees, inspiring all with 
his power. 

A. Mary F. Robinson. 

(Madame Darmesteier.) 



ALCESTIS. 

435—454. 

Fare thee well, good and fair, Pelias's noble heir. 
Thy course is done ; 
Good and gracious things betide thee. 
In the dark mansion that must hide thee 
From yon fair sun. 
The Sovereign of the Realm, and he that at the Helm 
Steers in the murky stream his dusky wherry, 
(Wafting the feeble sprites that flit below,) 
Shall hear and know. 
That never did a nobler spuit pass 
The Infernal Ferry. 



io6 Euripides. 

noWd 0€ MouooTT6Xot 

pcAyouoi kgO* cnrdTOvov t* opeiav 

XeAuv €v T* dXupoic kAcovtcc upvoic, 

ZirdpT^ KUKXdc dvuca Kapveiou ncpivioocrai a>po 

MHvoc deipOMCvac 

nawuxou oeAdvac, 

AiiTapaid& T* ev o\3iaic *A6dvaic. 

Toiav eAnrec davoOoa m<A- 

nav McAeoiv aoi6oic. 



ALCESTIS. . 
567— €05. 

c^ no\u£eiv(K Kal e^€u6€poc dv5pbc aei nor* oiko^, 

oc Toi Kul 6 TTudioc euAupac 'AnoAAcov 

A8i(oa€ vaieiv, 

€TAa &€ ooioi mhAovomqc 

€v (OMOK fcveadai, 

60XMIOV 5ia kXitucov 

3oaKHMaai aotai aupUcov 

noiMviTac uM£vaiouc. 

ouv 6' eiTomaivovTO x^p? M€Aea>v 3aAiai tc Aupcec avr. 

13a &€ XnroOa* 'Oopuog vdnav Acovtcov 

d 5a90tvbc iXa* 

X6p€u0€ 5* dM9l odv KiOdpav, 

4>Ol3€, 1TOlKlX66pl6 

ve3p6c uviKO^cov ncpov 
3aivouo* eAorrdv a<pup9 kou9(|>, 
Xotpoua* €U9povt MoAn^. 




Euripides. 107 

Firm and fond, far, far beyond 
The best of woman-kind that have been ever ; 
Whilst here on earth above, 
Thy constant worth and love. 
Shall form the theme of emulous endeavour, 
Wherever minstrels sing — or where they strike the string ; 
Whether in Sparta's ancient state austere, 
When the revolving year 
Brings round the high Kameian festival, 
And the moon's awful and full orbM ball 

Fills and illumines all : 
Or where proud Athens hails the festive day. 
With pomp and art and prosperous display. 

John Hookham Frere. 

ALCESTIS. 
567 — 605. 

Hail ! House of the open door, 

Hail ! home of the chieftain free ! 
The Lord of the Lyre himself of yore 

Deign'd to inhabit thee. 
In thy halls, disguised in his shepherd's weeds. 
He endured for a while to stay. 

Through tlie upland rocks, 

To the feeding flocks, 
Piping the pastoral lay. 

And the spotted Lynx was tame 

With the joy of the mighty spell ; 
And, a tawny troop, the Lions came 

From the leafy Othrys dell ; 
And from where the tall pines waved their locks, 
Still as the lute would play. 

Light tripp'd the Fawn 

O'er the level lawn. 
Entranced by the genial lay. 



io8 Euripides. 

TOirap noAuuHAoTdrav <jTp. 

coTiav oiicei nopa KoAXivaov 

Boi3iav Aijuvav* apOTOic 6€ fudv 

Kal nebicov baneboic opov ajucpl mcv acAiou icvcipaiav 

ImrooTaoiv ai9epo tqv MoAoaaa>v TlBerai, 

novTiov 6* Alraicov' en* aKrdv 

oAijLievov TThAiou Kparuvei. 



Kal vuv bojuov djuncrdaoc avr. 

5€£eT0 ^civov voT€pq!> 3\€9dpcp, 

Tag 9iAa(; KAaicov aAoxou vckuv cv 

5a)Maaiv apriOavH* to fap eufevec CK9€p€TOi npoc ai&a>. 

€v TOiC ctfadoiai 6c ndvr* cvcoriv ao9iac. 

npoc 6* ejuo v(;uxa Odpaog Harat 

0€00€3h 90)70 Kcbvd npd^eiv. 



ALCESTIS. 

962— icx)5. 
EfO) Kal 5id Mouaac orp. 

Kal Mcrdpaioc h6o, koI 
nAcioTcov dvf/dMCVOC Adfcov 
Kpeiaaov oubev ovdrKOC 
Hupov, ou5€ Tl 9dpjLiaK0v 
OpAaoaic cv aovioiv, rdc 
'Op9€ia Korefpoyev 
fMpuc, ou5* 8<5a 4*0130^ *Ao- 
KAHHidbaic cbcoKG 
9dpMaKa noAundvoic 

OVTITCMCJV 3p0T0lGlV. 




Euripides. 109 

The house where the Lord Admetus bides 

Is blest for the Pythian's sake — 
Fast by the shores that skirt the tides 

Of the pleasant Boebian Lake. 
His fallows and fields the Molossians bound 
To the stall of the Steeds of Day, — 

And to airy sweep 

Of iEgean steep 
All Pelion owns his sway. 

He will welcome the stranger with moisten'd lid 
Though his hall he hath open'd wide ; 
( Wailing the dead in his chamber hid, 

The love that hath lately died. 
For the noble-born is on high thoughts bent, 
. And the good are the truly wise ; 
And deep in my breast 
Doth the firm faith rest, 
That his hopes from the dust will rise. 

T. E. Webb. 

ALCESTIS. 
962 — 1005. 

I N heaven-high musings and many, 

Far-seeking and deep debate, 
Of strong things find I not any 

That is as the strength of Fate. 
Help nor healing is told 
In soothsayings uttered of old, 
In the Thracian runes, the verses 

Engraven of Orpheus* pen ; 
No balm of virtue to save 
Apollo aforetime gave, 
Who stayeth with tender mercies 

The plagues of the children of men. 



no Euripides, 

M6vac ^* OUT* eni ^comouc avr. 

cAOeiv ouTC 3p€Tac Oeac 

lonv, ou 090fi(ov kAucl 

MH MOi, noTvta, M€t^(>>v 

ll\8oic H TO iTpiv ev 3icp. 

Kol fop Zcuc o Ti veuoi^, 

OUV Ooi TOUTO T€\6UT9. 

Kot Tov €v XaAu3oic 6aM0- 
ysxK, ou 3ia ai5apov, 
ou6€ TIC anoTOMOu 
AHMorr6c eonv ai&a>c. 

KQi a' ev 69UKTOtai x^p^ orp. 

eiAe Oca beOMOic 

ToAjLia 5*' ou fap avd^eic hot* IvcpOev 
KAaicov Touc 90iMevouc ava>. 

Kol OCCOV OKOTlOl ^OtVOUOt 

irai&cc ^v OavotTcp. 
9i\a M6V OT* Av M^O* hmcjv, 
9iAa 5* eTi koI OovoGoa* 
fcwaioTOTav 5e naoav 

€^€U8(0 KXloiaiC OKOITIV. 

MH^c veKpa>v a>c 96im€V(OV qvt. 

XCi>Ma vojut^oOco 

tum3oc oac oAoxou, Oeoiot 5* omoccoq 

TiMaaO(o, 0€3ac CMiropcov. 

Koi Ttc boxMiov KeAcuOov 

cM^oivcdv t65* €p€l* 

ouTO noT€ npouOav* &v&p6c, 

vOv V ecni poKaipa (aiMcov, 

Xoip*, (o noTvi*, e5 6c boiHC. 

total viv npoGcpoGot 9aMai. 



Euripides. 1 1 1 

She hath not her habitation 

In temples that hands have wrought ; 
Him that bringeth oblation, 

Behold, she heedeth him naught. 
Be thou not wroth with us more, 
O mistress, than heretofore ; 
For what God willeth soever, 

That thou bringest to be ; 
Thou breakest in sunder the brand 
Far foiged in the Iron Land ; 
Thine heart is cruel, and never 

Came pity anigh unto thee. 

Thee too, O King, hath she taken 

And bound in her tenfold chain ; 

Yet faint not, neither complain : 
The dead thou wilt not awaken 

For all thy weeping ag^in. 
They perish, whom gods begot ; 
The night releaseth them not. 
Beloved was she that died 
And dear shall ever abide. 
For this was the queen among women, Admetus, that 
lays by thy side. 

Not as the multitude lowly 

Asleep in their sepulchres, 

Not as their grave be hers. 
But like as the gods held holy. 

The worship of way£irers. 

Yea, all that travel the way 

Far off shall see it and say, 

Loy erst for her lard shedied^ 

To-day she sitteth enskied; 

Haily Icufyy be gracious to usward; that alway her honour 

abide. 

A. E. HOUSMAN. 



/ 
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Euripides, 



HELENA. 



1451— 1511. 

<t>oivioaa Zibcjviac c^ 

Taxeia Kcbna, jSodioioi poTHp, 

elpeaia 91X0, 

XOpafc Tcjv KoAXixopcov 

6€A9iv(ov, OTov oupaic 

neAofOC vhvcjuov ^, 

fAauKQ 5€ TTovTOu OufdrMp 

foAdveia Td6' einy 

Kara mcv toria ireTdaor' aupaic 

Aeinovrec eivoXiaiCi 

Ad3eT€ 5* eiAarivac irAdrac, 

l(i> vaOrai, ico vauTai, 

irejunovTe^ cuAi^i^vouc 

TTepocicov oikcov 'EAcvov en* oktuc. 



CTp. 



H nou Kopac av noTOMOu 

nap* oibjLio AeuKinnibac, h npb vaoO 

TToAAd&oc dv Ad3oic 

Xpovcp 8uv€A6oGoa x^poic 

H KcoMOiQ 'YaKivdoC 

vuxiav eu9poauvav 

(ov c^auiAAHaoMevoc 

Tpoxcp TepMO\w MaKOu 

CKave 4^130^^ oOcv AoKatva foi 

3ou6uTOV djuepav 

6 Aibc €in€ aepEtv fovoc), 

juioGxov e*, av AmcTHV oikoic 

[OdAAouaav ev OaAdMOig], 

dg ouno) neCKai npb fdMCOv eAajmvav. 



civr. 
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HELENA. 

1451 — 1511. 

Fair be thy speed, Sidonian ship ! 
Thine oars, ^uniliar to the oarsman's grip, 
Fall fast, and make the surges bound, 
And lead along the dolphin train, 

While all around 
The winds forego to vex the main. 

And the mariners hear 
The sea-king^s daughter calling clear, 
" Now, sails to the breeze, fling out, fling out. 
Now pull, strong arms, to the cheering shout ; 
Speed royal Helen, away and away. 
To Argos home, to the royal bay." 



What sacred hour, what festal tide 
Shall bring fair Helen to Eurotas' side ? 

Say, shall the Spartan maidens dance 

Before Leucippis then ? Or meet 
That day perchance 

At Pallas' gate ? Or shall they greet 
Thee, lost so long. 

With lost Hyacinthus' nightly song. 
How Phcebus slew him with quoit far-flown, 
And yearly the maidens with mourning atone ? 
There is one of them, Helen, one fair of the fair, 
Who will not be wife till her mother be there ! 



H 
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Euripides, 115 

O for wings to fly 
Where the flocks of fowl together 

Quit the Afric sky, 
Late their refuge from the wintry weather ! 
All the way with solemn sound 
Rings the leader's clarion cry 
O'er dewless deserts and glad harvest-ground. 
We would bid them, as they go, 
Neck by neck against the cloud 
Racing nightly neath the stars, 
When Eurotas rolls below. 
Light and leave a message loud, 
How princely Menelaus, proud 
With conquest, cometh from the Dardan wars. 



Come, eternal Pair, 
Come, Twin Brethren, from your heaven ascended ; 

Down the steep of air 
Drive, by many a starry glance attended ! 

Mid the waters white and blue. 

Mid tKe rolling waves be there. 
And brotherly bring safe your sister through. 

Airs from heaven, serene and pure. 

Breathe upon her ; bless and speed ; 

Breathe away her cruel shame I 

Never her did Paris lure, 

Never won her (as they rede) 

Of Aphrodite for his meed. 
Nor thither led, where never yet she came ! 

A. W. Verrall. 
H 2. 



if6 Euripides, 

HERCULES FURENS. 

348—441. 

al^lvov ju'cv €n* euTuxei orp, 

jLioAna <t>oi3oc laKxei, 

Tov KaAAi90offov KiOdpav 

eAauvcov nAHKTpcp XP^^^^* 

Cfci) 6€ TOV fdg evepcov t' cq dp9vov 

MoXovra, nai5* eiTC Aioc viv eina> 

ciT* * AM9iTpua)voc iviv, 

ujuvHoai, 0T€9dva>Ma mo- 

X6cov, 5t' euAofiac OeAo). 

f€Vvaio)v 5' dpcTul novwv 

TOic OavoOoiv fifa\Mtx. 

TTpWTOV jU€V AlOQ OAGOQ 

HpHjLicoae AeovTOQ, 
TTupaoO 5* aM9eKaAu96H 
£avebv KpQT* enivcjTiaac 
&€iv({> xdoMQTi 6Hp6(* 



rdv T* opeivoMOv afpicov ^ dvx. 

Kevraupcdv note r^vvav 

eTpcoaev ToSoig 90V101C, 

cvoipcov irravoic PeAeaiv. 

£0voi5e TlHveioc 6 KoAAibivac 

MOKpai T* apoupat nebicov dKOpnoi 

Kal TlHAidbcc Oepdnvai 

oufxopToi e' 'OjnoAac evau- 

Aot, ncuKOiaiv oSev x^P^C 

TTAHpoGvTcc x^va 6eaaaAa>v 

iimeiatc ^boMa^ov* 
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HERCULES FURENS. 

348—441. 

Even a dirge can Phoibos suit 

In song to music jubilant 

For all its sorrow : making shoot 

His golden plectron o'er the lute, 

Melodious ministrant. 

And I, too, am of mind to raise, 

Despite the imminence of doom, 

A song of joy, outpour my praise 

To him — what is it rumour says ? — 

Whether — now buried in the ghostly gloom 

Below ground, — he was child of Zeus indeed, 

Or mere Amphitruon's mortal seed — 

To him I weave the wreath of song, his labour's meed. 

For, is my hero perished in the feat ? 

The virtues of brave toils, in death complete. 

These save the dead in song — their glory-garland meet ! 

First, then, he made the wood 

Of Zeus a solitude. 

Slaying its lion-tenant : and he spread 

The tawniness behind : his yellow head 

Enmuffled by the brute's, backed by that grin of dread. 

The mountain-roving savage Kentaur-race 

He strewed with deadly bow about their place, 

Slaying with winged shafts : Peneios knew, 

Beauteously-eddying, and the long tracts too 

Of pasture trampled fruitless, and as well 

Those desolated haunts Mount Pelion under. 

And, grassy up to Homol^, each dell 

Whence, having filled their hands with pine-tree plunder. 

Horse-like was wont to prance from, and subdue 

The land of Thessaly, that bestial crew. 



ii8 Euripides. 

Tov T€ xpu^oicdpovov 

bopKQ nOIKlAOVCOTOVy 

ouXHT€ipav &fpa)(rrdv 
KTcivac, 6HP096VOV 6eav 
OivcbaTiv Qf oAAci' 



TcOpiimcov T* hik^Oi orp. 

KQi vaXioic ebajmaaoe ncoXouc 

AioMHbeoc, 01 90viaiGi 9dTvaic axoiXiv* eOoa^ov 

Kddaijma gitq fcvuai, x<ip~ 

MOvaiGiv av6po3pa>Gi 5uGTpan€^oi* 

TTepa>v 5* dpfupoppuTov *E3pov 

cEcnpaoae mox^ov, 

MuKHvaicp nova>v Tupdwcp, 

Toiv T€ TTHAld5' dKTQV 

'Avaupou napd nHfdc* 
KuKvov T€ £€vo6aiKTav 
ToEoic a)A€0€Vy *AM9avai- 

aC OlKHTOp* QMIKTOV* 



ujuivcp&ouc re KOpac avr. 

hAu6€v eonepiov €C auXdv, 

Xpuseov nerdAcov dno MHAo96p(ov x^pl Kapnov djucpEcov, 

bpdKOVTQ TTupaovcoTov, oc 09* 

dnXoTOv dM9€AiKT(>c cAik* e9poupei, 

KTGvcov novTiac 9* oAoc M^xouc 

eiae^aive, Ovqtoic 

foAaveiac TiOclg cpCTMOic 

oupavoC 6* unb pkaaas 

eAauvei x^P^C €&pav, 

"AtAovtoc 66mov cAOcov 

aoTpcbnoug t€ Karcoxcv 01- 

Kouc euavopi^ 6ea>v' 
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The golden-headed spot-back*d stag he slew, 

That robber of the rustics : glorified 

Therewith the goddess who in hunter's pride 

Slaughters the game along Oino^'s side. 

And, yoked abreast, he brought the chariot-breed 

To pace submissive to the bit, each steed 

That in the bloody cribs of Diomede 

Champed, and, unbridled, hurried down that gore 

For gram, exultant the dread feast before — 

Of man*s flesh : hideous feeders they of yore I 

All as he crossed the Hebros' silver-flow 

Accomplished he such labour, toiling so 

For Mukenaian tyrant : ay, and more — 

He crossed the Melian shore 

And, by the sources of Amauros, shot 

To death that strangers' pest 

Kuknos, who dwelt in Amphanaia : not 

Of fame for good to guest ! 



And next to the melodious maids he came, 
Inside the Hesperian court-yard : hand must aim 
At plucking gold fruit from the appled leaves, 
Now he had killed the dragon, backed like flame, 
Who guards the unapproachable : he weaves 
Himself all round, one spire about the same. 
And into those sea-troughs of ocean dived 
The hero, and for mortals calm contrived, 
Wl^atever oars should follow in his wake. 
And under heaven's mid-seat his hands thrust he. 
At home with Atlas : and, for valour's sake, 
Held the gods up their star-£a,ced mansionry. 



I20 Euripides. 

Tov iTmcurav t* 'Amq^ovcdv orparbv orp. 

MaiwTiv aM9i noAunoTOMOv 

€3a 6 1* EuEeivov olb/Lia AiMvac, 

Tiv' ouK 09* 'EXAaviac 

afopov aAiaac 9iAa>v, 

Kopac 'Apeiac irenAcov 

XpuoeooToAov 9dpoc, 

^(ooTHpoc 6Ae9piouc clr(>ac« 

Tot KAeiva 6* 'EaAqq €Aa3€ 3ap3dpou Kopac 

Ad9upay KQi scorer* ev Mukhvoic. 

TOV re MupioKpavov 

noAu90vov Kuva Acpvac 

u6pav cEeTTupcooev 

3€AeGi T* aM9e3oAAe, 

TOV Tpioa>MaTov oiaiv e- 

KTa 3oTHp* *Epu6eiac. 

6p6jua)v t' qAAcdv afdAMcrr* cutuxh dvr. 

6ihA9€* tov Te noAuboKpuov 

crrAeuo* cq 'Aibav, novcov TeAcuTCXv, 

IV* eKnepaiv€i TaAag 

3ioTOv ou5* 130 ndAtv. 

GTCfai V cpHjuioi 9iAa>v, 

Tdv V avocjTiMov tckvcov 

Xdpcovoc eniMevei nAdTa 

3tou KeA€u6ov d6€0v, d6iKOV* ec h\ sue 

Xepac 3Aenei bcoMorr* ou napovTog. 

€1 5* cfo) o6€voc h3cov 

66pu T* enaAAov cv alyM?, 

Kabjmeicov tc guvh3oi, 

T€K€aiv Gv napeoTav 

dAKQ* vGv 6* dnoAeinoMai 

TOQ eubaiMovoQ hPqq. 
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Also, the rider-host of Amazons 

About Maiotis many-streamed, he went 

To conquer through the billowy Euxin once, 

Having collected what an armament 

Of friends from Hellas, all on conquest bent 

Of that gold-garnished cloak, dread girdle-chase I 

So Hellas gained the girl's barbarian grace 

And at Mukenai saves the trophy still — 

Go wonder there, who will ! 

And the ten thousand-headed hound 

Of many a murder, the Lemaian snake 

He burned out, head by head, and cast around 

His darts a poison thence, — darts soon to slake 

Their rage in that three-bodied herdsman's gore 

Of Erutheia. Many a running more 

He made for triumph and felicity. 

And, last of toils, to Haides, never dry 

Of tears, he sailed : and there he, luckless, ends 

His life completely, nor returns again. 

The house and home are desolate of friends. 

And where the children's life-path leads them, plain 

I see,— ;no step retraceable, no god 

Availing, and no law to help the lost t 

The oar of Charon marks their period, 

Waits to end all. Thy hands, these roofs accost ! — 

To thee, though absent, look their uttermost ! 

But if in youth and strength I flourished still, , 

Still shook the spear in fight, did power match w^U 

In these Kkdmeian co-mates of my age, 

They would, — and I, — when warfare was to wage. 

Stand by these children ; but I am bereft 

Of youth now, lone of that good genius left ! 

Robert Browning. 



122 Euripides, 

HERCULES FURENS. 

637—672. 

d vcoTQC Moi 9iAov axOoQ 5€ to fHpuc aei orp. 

3opuT€pov AiTVQQ OKoncAcov 

em KpaTi kcitui, 

3\e9dpci)v GKOTcivov 

90!oc eniKQAuyav. 

MH MOi MHT* *AoiaTi5oc 

Tupavvlboc 6A3oc cih, 

MH xpvcioG bcbjuiaTo nAHpH 

TQC H3ac avnAapeiv, 

a KoAAiara Mev cv 6A3(p» 

KoAAioTa 6' ev nevi^. 

TO 5c Aufpbv 96V16V T€ TH- 

paC JUllOd)' KOTO KUMOTCOV &* 

eppoi, MH6e noT* a)9€A€v 
evQTCov bcoMOTQ Kol noAciQ 
eAOeiv, aAAa kqt* aiOep* a- 
€1 irrepoioi 90peiG6ci>. 

el be Oeoic hv ^vcgiq kqI 0091a kot* ov&paCi avT. 

&i6uM0v av H3av e9epov, 

9avep6v xopoKTHp* 

dpeTac> oooiGiv 

MeTQ, KQi 6av6vT€C 

elc aufac ndAiv dAiou 

5iG00uc dv e3av 5iauAouc, 

d buofeveia 5* dnAdv av 

cTxe ^oac 3i0Tdv, 

Kol T^5' HV TOUQ T€ KOKOUC dv 

fvcovai Kal touq dfadouc, 
iGOv QT* ev ve9eAaioiv d- 
OTpcov vonjTaic dpiOjuoc neAei. 
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HERCULES FURENS. 

637—672. 

Youth is a pleasant burthen to me ; 

But age on my head, more heavily 

Than the crags of Aitna, weighs and weighs, 

And darkening cloaks the lids and intercepts the rays. 

Never be mine the preference 

Of an Asian empire's wealth, nor yet 

Of a house all gold, to youth, to youth 

That's beauty, whatever the gods dispense ! 

Whether in wealth we joy, or fret 

Paupers,— of all God's gifts most beautiful, in truth ! 

But miserable murderous age I hate I 
Let it go to wreck, the waves adown, 
Nor ever by rights plague tower or town 
Where mortals bide, but still elate 
With wings, on ether, precipitate, 
Wander them round — nor wait I 



But if the gods, to man's degree. 

Had wit and wisdom, they would bring 

Mankind a twofold youth, to be 

Their virtue's sign-mark, all should see, 

In those with whom life's winter thus grew spring. 

For when they died, into the sun once more 

Would they have traversed twice life's race-course o'er ; 

While ignobility had simply run 

Existence through, nor second life begun. 

And so might we discern both bad and good 

As surely as the starry multitude 

Is numbered by the sailors, one and one. 



1 24 Euripides, 

vCv 6* oubelc opoc ck 6ea>v 
XpHcrroic ou5€ kqkoic Ga9HC, 
6X\* eiAioooMcvoc tiq ai- 
6>v nXouTOv Movov auEeu 



BACCHiE. 

370—431. 

*Ooia, noTva 6€<i)v, orp. 

'Ooia 6*, 5 Kara fov 
Xpuaiav nrcpufa cpepcic, 
Td6e TTcvOccoQ dteig, 
atetc oux OGiav 

&3piV €C TOV BpOjUltOV, 

Tov ZejueXac tov napa KaXAiOTe9dvoic 

€U(ppoGuvaic 6aiM0va npu>- 

Tov MQKdpcov; oc Td6* exci, 

6taaeu€iv re x^P^Ki 

jmrrd t' auAoG fcAdoai 

dnonaOaai t€ Mcpijuivai;, 

onoTov 36Tpuoc €A6h 

fdvoc €V bam Occov, 

K100096POIC 6* €V OaAiaic 

dv6pdai KpaTHp unvov dM9t3dMiHi. 

OXOAivCOV OTOMOTCOV 6vT. 

avoMou T* d9poouvac 
TO TeAoc buoTuxia* 
6 &e TQC HGuxiac 
3tOTOC KQl TO 9pov€iy 

dodAcuTov Te M€vei 

KQl Guvexci 5a)MOTa* nopaco fop omcoc 
alOcpa vatovTCC 6pco- ^ 

oiv TO 3pOTa»v oupavi&au 
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But now the gods by no apparent line 

Limit the worthy and the base define ; 

Only, a certain period rounds, and so 

Brings man more wealth — but youthful vigour, no ! 

Robert Brownings 

BACCHiC. 

370—431. 

Holy Goddess ! Goddess old ! 
Holy ! thou the crown of gold 
In the nether realm that wearest, 
Pentheus' awful speech thou hearest, 
Hearest his insulting tone 
'Gainst Semel^*s immortal son, 
Bromius, of Gods the first and best. 
At every gay and flower-crowned feast, 
His the dance's jocund strife, 
And the laughter with the fife, 
Every care and grief to lull. 
When the sparkling wine-cup full 
Crowns the gods' banquet, or lets fall 
Sweet sleep on the eyes of men at mortal festival. 



Of tongue unbridled without awe, 
Of madness spurning holy law. 
Sorrow is the Jove-doomed close ; 
But the life of calm repose 
And modest reverence holds her state 
Unbroken by disturbing fate ; 
And knits whole houses in the tie 
Of sweet domestic harmony. 



126 Euripides, 

TO ao<pbv 5* ou ocxpia, 

TO T€ MH OVOTQ 9pOVeiV. 

3paxuc alcov cnl TouTcp 

hk TiQ av MefdAa 5i(ok(dv 

TO napovT* ouxl 9€poi. 

MQIvomIvcdv oi&€ Tponoi 

Kol KaKo3ouAa>v nap* cMOifc 9C0Ta>v. 

iKOiMav ttotI Kunpov, OTp. 

vdaov Tag *A9po6iTac, 

IV* ol 6€A8i9pov€C vcMOV- 

TQi OvoTOioiv "EpcoTec, 

17690 V e', av cKaTOOTOMOi 

3ap3apou noTojuoG poal 

KapnUouaiv ovoM3poi. 

OTTOu KaAAiOTcuoMcva 

TTiepia jmouaeioc e6pa, 

oeMva kAituc ' OXujmnou, 

CKeio* oife m€> BpoMie Bpojytie, 

npo3aKXHi€ baiuov* 

cKci x6piT€C) cKei 5e noOoc* 

€Kei &€ pdKxaioi OejuiC opfid^civ. 



6 (aiMcov 6 Aioc naic qvt. 

Xaipei M€v OaAiaioiv, 
91X61 5* 6X3o56T€ipav EU 
pHvav, KOupOTp690v 6edv. 

lOaV V €C T€ TOV oA3iov 

Tov Te x^ipova &o)k* €xei¥ 
olvou Tcpv^v oAtmov 
Mioci b* ^ MH TauTO jyieXct, 

KOTO 9d0C VURTOC TC 91X0^ 

cuaicovG 5ia^HV* 
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Beyond the range of mortal eyes 
'Tis not wisdom to be wise, 
Life is brief, the present clasp, 
Nor after some bright future grasp, 
Such were the wisdom, as I ween 
Only of frantic and ill-counselled men. 



O, would to Cyprus I might roam. 

Soft Aphrodite's isle, 
Where the young Loves have their perennial home, 

That soothe men's hearts with tender guile : 
Or to that wondrous shore, where ever 
The hundred-mouthed barbaric river 
Makes teem with wealth the showerless land ! 
O lead me ! lead me, till I stand, 
Bromius I sweet Bromius ! where high swelling 
Soars the Pierian Muses' dwelling — 
Olympus' summit hoar and high — 
Thou revel-loving Deity ! 

For there are all the Graces, 
And sweet Desire is there. 
And to those hallowed places, 
To lawful rites the Bacchanals repair. 

The Deity, the son of Jove, 

The banquet is his joy. 
Peace, the wealth-giver, doth he love. 

That nurse of many a noble boy. 
Not the rich man's sole possessing ; 
To the poor the painless blessing 
Gives he of the wine-cup bright. 
Him he hates, who day and night, 
Gentle night and gladsome day, 
Cares not thus to wile away. 



128 Euripides, 

0096V 5* anex€iv npani6a 9p€va re 
nepiaoa>v napa 9a>Ta>v. 
TO nXfiOoc o Ti TO 9au\6T€pov 
(vojuiioe xpHTQi Te, T65e toi AefOiM ov. 



BACCHiC. 

862—911. 

fip' €V nawuxioic x^P^^C OTp. 

Ohoco noTe XeuKOv 

neb* ava^oKx^Oouaa &€pav 

eic aiOepa bposepov 
fiTTTOuo*, ax; ve3p6c x^^^P^^C 
ejuinai^ouGa Acimoikoc Abovaic 
hvIk* av 9o3epcv 9UfH 
6HpaM* eEo) 9uXaKac 
eunAcKTCOv unkp apKucov, 
ecDuaocov 5e Kuvofcrac 
ouvreivH bpojutHjuia Kuva>v, 
Mox^otc t' (OKu&poMoic T* aeA- 
AaiC OpcooKH ne&iov 
napanoTaMtov, AboMcva 
3poTO)v epHjuiiatCi 
OKiapoKOMOu t* €V epvcoiv uAag. 

Ti to OO96V H Tl TO KOAAlOV 

napa 6ecav fcpac ev 3pOTOic 
H x^ip* unkp K0pu9ac 
TO)v ex6pa>v Kp€iaoco KOTcxeiv; '^ 
Tl KoAov 9iAov del. 
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Be thou wisely unsevere I 
Shun the stern and the austere ! 
Follow the multitude, 
Their usage still pursue ; 

Their homely wisdom rude 
(Such is my sentence) is both right and true. 

Dean Milman. 



BACCHiE. 
862 — 911. 

O WHEN, through the long night 

With fleet foot glancing white, 
Shall I go dancing in my revelry. 

My neck cast back, and bare 

Unto the dewy air. 
Like sportive fawn in the green meadow's glee ? 

Lo, in her fear she springs 

Over th' encircling rings. 
Over the well- woven nets far off and fast ; 

While swift along her track 

The huntsman cheers his pack. 
With panting toil, and fiery storm-wind haste. 
Where down the river-bank spreads the wide meadow, 

Rejoices she in the untrod solitude ; 
Couches at length beneath the silent shadow 

Of the old hospitable wood. 

What is wisest, what is fairest. 
Of God's boons to man the rarest ? 
With the conscious conquering hand 
Above the foeman's head to stand. 
What is direst still is dearest. 



130 Euripides. 



opMQTai m6Aic, oAA* omcoc ovr. 

niOTOv TO r€ Ociov 

oOevoc* dncu^vei 6c 3pOTa>v 

TOUC T* SpcojuLOOuvav 

TiMcbvTac KQi jyiii t£[ 6€a>v 

ouEovrac ouv Maivojuiev^ bo^^. 

KpuiTTcuouoi 6c noiKiAcoc 

5apbv xpuvou n65a kqI 

6HpCi>aiV TOV aOCTTTOV. ou 
rap KpClOGOV noTC tcov vomcov 
ftfvcoGKetv xpH Kal mcActuv. 
Kou9a rap bondva vojyii- 
?€iv ioxuv t65' cxeiv, 
5 Ti HOT* apa TO 6aiM6viov, 

TO T* CV XP^^ MOKp^ 

voMiMov ael 9uaei tc TTe9UK6c. 

Tl TO OO96V H Tl TO KOAXlOV 

napa 6ea>v fcpac cv 3poTOic 
H x^ip* ^TTCp Kopu9ac 
Ta>v €xOpa>v Kpebaco kotexciv; 
o Tl KoXov 9i\ov acL 

eu5aiM(ov pcv 5c ck OaAaooac 
l9Ufe KGjuia, AiMcva 5* ckixcv* 
cu6aijuici>v 6* 5c unepOc moxOcov 
Cfivee* • cTcpa 6' crepoc cTcpov 
oX^cp kqI 5uvdMci napH\6cv. 
fiupiai 5e Mupioioiv 
It' CIO* cAm6cc' ai m'cv 
TcAeuTa>oiv cv oX3(|> 
3p0T0ic, al 5* ane3H(Kiv* 

TO 5c KOT* HMap OTCp pioTOC 

cubaijLiov, MaKOpi^o). 
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Slow come, but come at length, 

In their majestic strength, 
Faithful and true, the avenging deities : 

And chastening human folly, 

And the mad pride unholy. 
Of those who to the Gods bow jiOt their knees. 

For hidden still and mute 

As glides their printless foot. 
The impious on their winding path they hoimd. 

For it is ill to know. 

And it is ill to do. 
Beyond the law's inexorable bound. 
'Tis but light cost in his own power sublime 

To array the Godhead, whosoe'er he be ; 
And Law is old, even as the oldest time. 

Nature's own unrepealed decree. 

What is wisest, what is fairest. 
Of God's boons to man the rarest ? 
With the conscious conquering hand 
Above the foeman's head to stand. 
AVhat is fairest still is rarest. 

Who hath 'scaped the turbulent sea 
And reached the haven, happy he ! 
Happy he whose toils are o'er, 
In the race of wealth and power ! 
This one here and that one there 
Passes by, and everywhere 
Still expectant thousands over 
Thousand hopes are seen to hover, 
Some to mortals end in bliss ; 

Some have already fled away : 
Happiness alone is his 

That happy is to-day. 

Dean Milman. 
I 2 



132 Euripides. 

HECUBA. 
444—483. 



aupa, TTOvnac aupa, (rrp. a . 

are irovTOTTopouc kom^cic 

6oac aKOTOuc en' ot^Ma AiMvac, ^ 

no! M€ Tciv McAeav iropcuaetc; 

T(}> bouAoouvoc npbc oIkov 

KTHOeia' 69i£oMai; 

H Acopi6oc opMov oiac, 

H 4>eid6oc, €v8a KoAXi- 

OTCov ubotTCov iraTcpa 

9aalv *Ani6av6v pjac Amalveiv; 

H vdacov, dAiHpei 6vt. a . 

Kconq TTcjuiTTOMevav rdAaivav, 
olKTpdv 3iot6v exouoav oTkoic» 

€V6a TTpCOTOfOVOC T€ 9OIV16 

bd9va 6' iepouc aveoxe 

TTTOpGOUC AOTOl 9iA9 

cbbivoc dfaAjLio Mac; 

GUV AhAkxgiv Te Koupaic 

'ApT€Mi56c T€ Oeac 

Xpuaeav djinuKa roSa t* euAorHOco; 

H TTaAAdboc €V noAci OTp. pf . 

Tctc KaAAi5i9pou 'AOa- 

vaiac ev KpoKccp ttcttAcp 

{euEojuiai apMari ncoAouc, cv 

&ai5aATabi ttoikiAAoug' 

dvOoKpoKoiGi nHvaiCy 

H TiTctvcov fevectv, 

Tov ZcuQ dM9mup(p 

KotMi^ei 9Aof m4> ' Kpovi^ac ; 
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HECUBA. 
444—483. 

Breeze, breeze of the sea, 

Who the wave-passers bearest home 

Swift and unwearied o'er the billows* foam, 
Ah ! whither lead*st thou me 

Grief-worn ? whose house must have 

This thing — a captured slave ? 

Or shall I reach a harbour strand 

Dorian or Phthian, where they tell 
Apidanos o'erstreams the land, 

Father of fairest founts that well ? 

Or else some island shore. 

Urged, wretched, on my way with brine-splashed oar. 

To lead a life of weary sorrow there. 
Where the first palm bare fruit. 
Where the bay raised each sacred shoot 

To form a' bower, 

Leto*s protection in her trial hour ? 

Or shall I, like Delian maiden, 

Sing of Artemis divine. 
Golden filleted, bow-laden ? 

Or at Pallas' sacred shrine 
The steeds to her fair chariot yoke 
To bear her, clad in saffron cloke. 

And braid the silken garments thin 

With saffron flow'rets woven in ? 

Or shall I sing the Titan brood, 

Whom Zeus, great Kronos* son. 

Poured twice-forged fire upon. 
And did to lasting sleep by that fell bolt and rude ? 



134 
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» -- * 



COMOl TCK£Ci>V CMCOV, 

&MOI norepcov, x^ovoc 0*, 
a Kanv4> Karepcinerai 
TtxpoMcva, bopiAmrroc 
ifpo^ 'AprcUov 6fa> V €v 6ei- 
V9 )i^>ii 6h KCKXHMai 
5ouAa, AiTToOa* 'Aaiav 
Eupa>nac Oepanvav, 
oAXd^aa* *Ai5a OoAdjiouc* 



&vr. ff. 



HECUBA. 

905-^52. 

ou mIev, & noTplc * lAiac> 

Ta>v aiTOpOHTcov noAic ouKen AeSer 

TOiov 'EAAdvcov ve90c aM<l>i oe Kpuirrei 

5opl 6h 6opi TTcpaav. 

omb 5e OTe9avav KCKapoai 

Tiupfcov, Kora 6* aiOoAou 

KHAlb* OUCTpOTOTaV KCXpOdGai, 

ToAaiv*, ouKCTi 0' €M3aTeuacD. 



<np. a • 



MeoovuKTioc d>AAuMav, 

Rmoc eK teinvcov unvoc h5uc ctt* ooaoic 

KibvaTai, MoAnav 6* ano kqI xoponoia>v 

Ouotdv KOTonauoac 

iT6aic ev OoAdMOic Ikcito, 

EuoTov h* cm naaodAcp, 

VaUTOV OUKCO* 6pCdV OMiAOV 

Tpoiav 'lAidb' eM^e^a>Ta. 



avT. a . 
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Ah sorrow for the young, 
For those whose life was long, 

For all the land, 
A heap of smoking ruin. 
Spear-pierced to her undoing 

By Argive hand 1 

And I shall be a slave 

Within a country not my own, 

Leaving the land that Europe has overthrown, 
'Scaping the chambers of the grave. 

C. Kegan Paul. 

HECUBA. 

905-952. 

Thou, then, O natal Troy ! no more 
The city of the unsack'd shalt be, 
So thick from dark Achaia's shore 
The cloud of war hath covered thee. 

Ah ! not again I tread thy plain — 
The spear — the spear hath rent thy pride. 
The flame hath scarred thee deep and wide ; 

Thy coronal of towers is shorn. 
And thou most piteous art — most naked and forlorn ! 

I perish'd at the noon of night ! 
When sleep had seal'd each weary eye ; 

When the dance was o'er, and harps no more 
Rang out in choral minstrelsy. 
In the dear bower of delight 
My husband slept in joy ; 

His shield and spear suspended near, 
Secure he slept : that sailor band 
Full sure he deem'd no more should stand 
Beneath the walls of Troy. 
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cfO) be nAoKajaov avateroic orp. 3'. 

MiTpaiGiv eppuOjLii^oMav 

Xpuaecov evonrpcov 

AeuooouG* otTepMOvac clc oufaCi 

CTTibcMvioc cbc ncGoiM* €C euvuv. 

avd be KeAaboc ejaoAe ttoAiv 

KeAeuGMO 5* hv kot' aoru Tpoiac t65* * w 

TTQibec 'EAAavcov, nore 5h nore rav 

*lAid5a GKonidv 

nepoavrec fiSer* oIkouc; 

AexH fee 9iAia jnovonenAoc civt. 3'. 

AinouGa, Acoplc cog KOpa, 

Gejlivdv TTpOG^OUG* 

ouK HvuG* "ApreMiv h tAoimcov 
ufOjuKxi 6e OavovT* i5o0o' aKoixav 
Tov €MDV &A10V €ni ncAafOC, 
TToAiv t' dnoGKOTTOUG*, end vootimov 
vauc €KivHG€v nodo Kai m* otto fag 
03piGev *lAid5oc* 
TciAaiv*, aneinov oAfer 



TOV ToTv AioGK6poiv ' EAevav KaGiv, * I- CTTcpb. 

5aiGV T€ 3ouTav aivonapiv Kardpa 
5i6oGg*, enei M€ r^C 
CK noTplac dna)A€G€v 

€6(J)K10€V T* OIKCOV fOMOC, OU r«MO<C, OAA* 

dAdoTopoc TK oUuc* 

av MHT€ TTeAafOQ aAiov dnafdroi ndAiv, 

MHTC ncrrptpov ikoit* €g oTkov. 
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And I too, by the taper's light, 

Which in the golden mirror's haze 

Flash*d its interminable rays, 
Bound up the tresses of my hair, 
That I Love's peaceful sleep might share. 

I slept ; but, hark I that war-shout dread, 
Which rolling through the city spread ; 
And this the cry, — " When, Sons of Greece, 
When shall the lingering leaguer cease ? 
When will ye spoil Troy's watch-tower high. 
And home return ? " — I heard the cry, 
And, starting from the genial bed. 
Veiled, as a Doric maid, I fled, 
And knelt, Diana, at thy holy fane, 
A trembling suppliant — all in vain. 

They led me to the sounding shore — 
Heavens I as I passed the crowded way 
My bleeding lord before me lay — 

I saw — I saw — and wept no more. 

Till, as the homeward breezes bore 

The bark returning o'er the sea. 

My gaze, oh, Ilion, tum'd on thee I 

Then, frantic, to the midnight air, 
I cursed aloud the adulterous pair : 
" They plunged me deep in exile's woe ; 
They laid my country low : 

Their love— no love ! but some dark spell. 

In vengeance breath'd, by spirit fell. 
Rise, hoary sea, in awful tide. 
And whelm that vessel's guilty pride ; 
Nor e'er, in high Mycenae's hall. 
Let Helen boast in peace of mighty Ilion's fall." 

J. T. Coleridge. 
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IPHIGENEIA IN AULIDE. 

1036 — 1097. 

TIC &p* uMevaioc 6ia AcotoO Ai3uoc orp. 

Merd TC 9t\ox6pou KiBopac 

oupiffcov 0* uno KaAaMO€a- 

GOV eOTOoev loKxav, 

or* &va TThXiov ai KoAXinXoKaMOi 

TTi6pi5€C €V bairl Oecjv 

Xpuoeoadv&aAov Txvoc 

€v fa Kpououoai 

TThAccoc €C fOMOV HAdOV, 

MeA(p6oic Beriv axHjLiaai tov t* AloKibav 

Kevraupcov av* opoc kAcouooh 

TTHAidba Ka6* uAav. 

6 \k Aapbavi&ac, Aibc 

AcKTpcov TpU9HMa 9iAov, 

Xpuoeoiaiv fi9uoa€ Aot3av 

ev KpOTHpcov fudAoic, 

6 4>purioc fovuMH&HC. 

napa be AeuK09aH 

\|/dMadov eiAioooMCvai 

KUKAia irevTHKOvra Kopai 

NHp€a>c r^MOug €x6p€Uj3av. 



&V& 6* cAdraioi (rre9ava>5€i re XA69 dvr. 

Oiaooc cMoAev lTnTo36Tac 

Kevraupcov cttI baira tgv 

6€a>v KpoTHpd re BdKxou. 

MCfQ 6* dvcKAafov, cd NnpHl K6pa, 

naibec 6€OoaAai, M^fct 9a>c 
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IPHIGENEIA IN AULIDE. 

1036 — 1097. 

Merrily rose the bridal strain, 
With the pipe of reed, and the wild harp ringing, 
With the Libyan flute, and the dancers* train, 
And the bright-haired Muses singing. 

On the turf elastic treading, 
Up Pelion*s steep with an airy bound 
Their golden sandals they struck on the ground, 
While the mighty Gods were feasting round. 
As they sped to Peleus* wedding. 
They left Pieria's fountain. 

On the leaf-crowned hill they stood. 
They breathed their softest, sweetest lays 
In the bride's and bridegroom's praise. 
Re-echoed the Centaurs' mountain, 
Re-echoed Pelion's wood. 

The golden goblets crowned the Page, 

The Thunderer's darling boy. 
In childhood's rosy age 

Snatched from the plains of Troy. 
Where on the silvery sand 

The noon-tide sun was glancing, 
The fifty Nereids, hand in hand. 
Were in giddy circles dancing. 

The Centaurs' tramp rang up the hill. 

To feast with the Gods they trooped in haste, 

And at the board, by Bacchus graced. 
The purpling bowl to fill. 

Grassy wreath and larch's bough 

Twined around each shaggy brow. 



« 
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MdvTic 6 ♦oi3oc 6 Mouoav t' 

ei5a)c fcwdoetC} 

Xeipcov e^ovoMHvev, 

oc H^ei x^va AorxHp€<si ^v MupMt&6va>v 

aoniOTQiC TTpuxMoio KA£ivdv 

faidv eKnupa>ocov, 

TT€pl OcbMOTI XPU<'€COV 

on\(i>v ' HtpoiOTonovcov 

KCKOpuOMCVOC €V6UT* CK OCQC 

MOTpbc ((opHMQT* excov 
0eTi6oc> a viv cmcre 
MaKotpiov. TOTe 5ai- 
Movec Tag eundrpiboc 
fdMCov Nhph66c t' eOeoav 
TTpa)Tag TTHAeo^c 6* UMevaiouc* 

oe 6' em Kdpa oreyouai KoAAiKOMav 
nAoKaiiov 'AprcToi, [f* dAidv] 
c^OTC nerpoicov on* ovrpcov 
eXOoOoav [opecov] moox^v dKHparov, 
3p6T€iov aiiidooovTcc AaiMOv* 
ou oupifn Tpa<|>€ioav, ou6* 
ev poi3&Hoeoi 3ouk6A(ov, 
napd 6€ jiHTepi vum90k6mov 
'Ivoxi^oic fQMOv. 
TToG TO rag oi6o0c h to toc 
dperdc 6uvaatv cxei 
oOeveiv ti TTpoaconov; 

OTTOTe TO m'cV aO€TTTOV €X€l 

buvajuiiv, d 5* dperd Korront- 
od€v OvoTOic dMcAeiTai, 
dvouia 5e voMCov Kporret, 
KOI MH Koivbc dfa>v ppOTOic* 
MH TIC ^<^v <p66voc lAOiji. 
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Daughter of Nereus, loud to thee 
Chaunted the maids of Thessaly. 
Their song was of a child unborn, 
Whose light should beam like summer morn, 
Whose praise by the Delian seer was sung, 
And hymned by Chiron's tuneful tongue. 

" Thetis, mark thy warrior son, 
Girt with many a Myrmidon, 
Armed with spear and flaming brand, 
Wasting Priam's ancient Land. 
He shall ne'er to foeman quail ; 
He shall case his limbs in mail. 
Casque, and greaves, and breast-plate's fold, 
All by Vulcan wrought of gold, 
Moulded in the forge of heaven. 
By his goddess-mother given. 
His shall be a hero's name, 
Godlike might, and deathless fame." 

Thus the Gods propitious smiled 
On Peleus and the ocean child ; 
Lady ! not such nuptial wreath 

Shall Argives bid thee wear. 
But with the flowers of death 

Entwine thy clustering hair. 

J. Anstice. * 
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CYCLOPS. 
41— 54- 68—81. 
na 5h MOi rewalcov fjkv iTaTep<i>v, arp. 

fCWOlCOV 6' €K TOKdbcOV, 

na &H MOi viooei OKoneXouc; 
ou T95* unHvcMOc aupa 
Kal noiHpa pordva, 
^ivoev 6* ij6(op noraiicdv. 
€v TTiOTpaic KCirai ttcAqc av- 
rpcov, ou 001 3Aaxai tckccov. 

YUTT*, ou Tab* OCV ou TQ&C VCMCl) 

0U&* 08 kAituv &poo€pdv; 
a>H, pl\K(o nerpov rdxa oou, 
uiraf* c5 unaf * cS Kcpdora 
MHAo36Ta OTaolcopov * 
KuKX(i>noc drpopOTQ. 

♦ « # ♦ 

"laKxov "loKXcv 4>6dv 
McAno) TTpbc TOY *A9po&iTav, 
av OHpeucov neroMav 

BotKXaiC OUV AeUKOTTOGlV. 

CO (piAoc Cd <pi\6 BoKxic, 
noi oionoAeic 
£ov6civ xQiTOV oelcov; 
cfO) &* 6 cki^ TTpoonoAoc 
Bhtcuo) KuKA(i>ni 

T$ MOVObcpKT^, 

6oOAoc aAaiva)v guv robe 
Tpdfou x^o^va McAe^ 
oac x^P^C 9iAiac. 
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CYCLOPS. 
41—54. 68—81. 

Where has he of race divine 

Wandered in the winding rocks ? 
Here the air is calm and fine 

For the father of the flocks ; — 
Here the grass is soft and sweet, 
And the river-eddies meet 
In the trough beside the cave, 
Bright as in their fountain wave. — 
Neither here, nor on the dew 

Of the lawny uplands feeding ? 
Oh, you come ! — a stone at you 

Will I throw to mend your breeding ;— 
Get along, you homM thing, 
Wild, seditious, rambling I 

* • • • 

An lacchic melody 

To the golden Aphrodite 
Will I lift, as erst did I 

Seeking her and her delight 
With the Maenads, whose white feet 
To the music glance and fleet 
Bacchus, O belovM, where 
Shaking wide thy yellow hair, 
Wanderest thou alone, afar ? 

To the one-eyed Cyclops we, ' 
Who by right thy servants are, 

Minister in misery, 
In these wretched goat-skins clad, 

Far from thy delights and thee. 

P. B. Shelley. 
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CYCLOPS. 

511 — 520. 

KaAov OMMOCiv bebopKcbc 
KoAov cicnepa MeXdOpcov. 
* * <|>i\€i Tig HMcig. 
Auxva 6' HMM^v* OMMfevei oov 
Xpo*, Of' CO T€p€iva v!JM<|>a 
5poo€pcdv €oa)0€v avTpa)v. 
OT€9dvcov 5* ou Mia XP^^^ 
ncpi oov Kpara rdx' cSomiAhocl 
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CYCLOPS. 
511—520, 

One with eyes the fairest 
Cometh from his dwelling;, 

Some one loves thee, rarest, 
Bright beyond my telling. 

In thy grace thou shinest 

Like some nymph divinest. 

In her caverns dewy : — 

All delights pursue thee. 

Soon pied flowers, sweet-breathing. 

Shall thy head be wreathing. 



P. B. Shelley. 
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NUBES. 

275—290. 298—313. 

aevaoi NecpeAai, orp. 

ap6a>M€v 9av€poi 5poo€pav 9uotv eudp^TOv, 

narpcc an' 'QKcavoC 3apuax€OC 

uv|/HAa>v opecov KOpu(pac ^nl 

6€v6pok6mouCi iva 

THAe9av€rc OKoniac ScpopcoMcOa, 

Kapnouc T* ap6oM€vav iepav x^ova, 

Kal noTajucJv ^adecov KeAa6HMaTa, 

Kal novTov KcAdbovra 3apu3poMOv* 

6MMa fdp alOepoc aKajuaTOv oeAafciTGi 

juiapjLiapeaic €V aufaic. 

oAA* dnoaeiaaMcvai v€(poc ojLi3piov 

aeavdrac i6eac €ni&o>M€6a 

THAcGKoncp SjLijLiaTi foiav. 



napOevoi 6M3po<p6poi, dvr. 

eA6a>M6v Ainapdv x^ova TTaAAd5oCi euav5pov fdv 

KcKponoc ovojLievai noAuHparov* 

ou a€3ac dppHTcov Upcav, iva 

Muoto56koc 56jLioc 

ev TeAeraic driai<; dvabeiKvurai, 

odpavioic T€ Oeoic 5(opH/LiaTa, 

vaoi 6* uvepecpeic Kal ordAjuaTa, 

Kal npoao&oi MOKdpcov UpcbraTai, 

€uaT€<pavoi re Occav Ouaiai OaAiai re, 

navTobanaiQ ev o^paic, 
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NUBES. 

275-290. 298—313. 

Cloud-maidens that float on for ever, 
Dew-sprinkled, fleet bodies, and fair, 
Let us rise from our Sire's loud river. 
Great Ocean, and soar through the air 
To the peaks of the pine-covered mountains where the 
pines hang as tresses of hair. 
Let us seek the watchtowers undaunted, 

Where the well-watered cornfields abound, 
And through murmurs of rivers nymph-haunted 
The songs of the sea-waves resound ; 
And the sun in the sky never wearies of spreading his 
radiance around. 

Let us cast off the haze 

Of the mists from our band, 
Till with far-seeing gaze 
We may look on the land. 



Cloud-maidens that bring the rain-shower, 

To the Pallas-loved land let us wing, 
To the land of stout heroes and Power, 

Where Kekrops was hero and king. 
Where honour and silence is given 

To the mysteries that none may declare. 
Where are gifts to the high gods in heaven 

When the house of the gods is laid bare. 
Where are lofty roofed temples, and statues well 
carven and fair ; 

Where are feasts to the happy immortals 
When the sacred procession draws n<ar. 

Where garlands make bright the bright portals 
At all seasons and months in the year ; 
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Hp[ T* cirepxojyicvcp BpOMia x^PKt 
€UKeAd6(ov re xopcov epedioMora, 
Kai MoCaa 3apu3poMOC ouAcav. 



AVES. 
211—222. 227—262. 
are ouwoMc Moi, naOaai mcv uttvou, 
Auoov &€ voMOuc iepa>v umvcov, 
ouc 6ia Seiou OTOjuorroc OpHveiC) 
Tov €Mbv KQi obv noAu5aKpuv "Ituv 
teAeAi^ojuievH 5i€poic M^Aeoiv 
revuo^ £ou6hc' 

KaOapot x^P^^ ^^^ 9uAAok6mou 
MiAgkoc Hxcb npbc Aibc e&pac, 
IV* 6 xpuooK6Mac <t>oi3oc 6kou(ov. 
TOic ooic lAefOic avTiv|/aAAo)v 
€A€9avT65€TOv 96pMirro» ^^wv 

lOTHOl XOpOUC 

5ia 6' aSavdrcov gtojukitcov x<^p€i 

6uM<p(ovoc OJLIOC 

Ocia MaKQpcJV oAoAufH. 

(auAei.) 



tnonononononononononoi, 

• « 9« *« *« >« >• 

10) 1(1), ITCO ITO) ITO) ITCO 

ITO) TIC ^S€ TCaV €MC5V OMOTTTCpCOV 

0001 t' euonopouc ofpoiKCov fOa^ 
V€Me(36€, (pOAa jiupia KpiOoTpdfCOV 
oncpMoAofcov T€ nvH 
Toxu neroMCva, MoAOaKHv ievra ffipuv 
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And when spring days are here, 
Then we tread to the wine-god a measure, 

In Bacchanal dance and in pleasure, 
'Mid the contests of sweet singing choirs, 

And the crash of loud lyres. ' 

0^^^,1874. OSCAR WILDE. 

'AVES. 
2 1 1 — 222. 227 — 262. 
Cease, my mate, from slumber now ; 
Let the sacred hymn-notes flow. 
Wailing with thy voice divine 
Long- wept Itys, mine and thine. 
So, when thy brown beak is thrilling 
With that holy music-trilling. 
Through the woodbine's leafy bound 
Swells the pure melodious sound 
To the throne of Zeus : and there 
Phoebus of the golden hair. 
Hearing, to thine elegies 
With awakened ^chords replies 
Of his ivory-clasped lyre, 
Stirring all the Olympian quire ; 
Till from each immortal tongue 
Of that blessed heavenly throng 
Peals the full harmonious song. 
« « * « 

Epopopopopopopopopopoi ! 

Holloa I holloa ! What ho ! what ho ! 

Hither haste, my plume-partakers ; 

Come many, come any 

That pasture on the farmer's well-sown acres. 

Tribes countless that on barley feed. 

And clans that gather out the seed ; 
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oaa T* €v oAoKi Ogmci 

3o^Aov &M9iTiTTu3U€6' c^5€ Aeirrbv 

h5om€V9 9a>v$* 

Tib no Tib Tib Tib Tib Tib tio* 

ooa 6' uMa>v Kara KHnouc enl kusoou 

K^db€al voMOv ex€i, 

TO T6 KaT* OpCa, Td T6 KOTlVOTpdfa, TO Te KOMOpoipdfa, 

avuoaTC ncTOjiieva npb^ cmcxv aoi&dv* 

TplOTb TplOTb T0T03pi£* 

01 6' eAeiac nap' auAa>vac o^uotomouc 
cjuiniboc KOTrred', ooa t* eubpooouc rwc Tonou? 
€X€T€ AeiMcbvd t' cpoevTO Mapaea>voCi 

OpVlC T€ TTTCpOnOlKtAOC 



CTTaraQ aTTOfa^. 



&v T* eni novTiov oib/yia OoAoaoHC 
90Aa MCT* oAkuovcooi noTorrai, 
bcGp* iT€ neuoojLievoi tq vccoTcpa, 
ndvTa fap ev6d&e 9UA* dOpot^ojicv 
oi(i)va>v Tavaobcipcov. 
HK€i fdp TIC bpijuiuc np€03uc, 
Kaivbc fVcbjLlHV, 

Kaiva>v cpfcov t' erxeipHTHO 
dXA* it' €C Aofouc finavTa, 
beupo beCpo beCpo bcCpo. 

TOp0T0pOTOp0TOpOTl6. 

KiKKa3aO KiKKa3aC. 

TOpOTOpOTOpOTOpOAlAlAi6. 
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Come, alert upon the wing, 

Dulcet music uttering : 

Ye that o'er the furrowed sod 

Twitter upon every clod, 

Making all the air rejoice 

With your soft and slender voice : 

Tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tio. 

Ye that feast on garden fruits, 

Nestling midst the ivy shoots : 

Ye that all the mountains throng, 

Olive-croppers, arbute-loppers. 

Haste and fly to greet my song. 

Trioto, trioto, totobrix ! 

Ye that o'er the marshy flats 

Swallow down the shrill-mouthed gnats ; 

Ye that haunt the deep-dew'd ground 

Marathon's sweet meads around. 

Ouzel, and thou of the speckled wing, 

Hazelhen, hazelhen, speed while I sing. 

Come many, come any 

With the halcyon brood that sweep 

Surges of the watery deep. 

Come and list to novel words, 

Which to hear, from far and near 

We gather all the tribes of neck-extending birds. 

Here is arrived a sharp old man 

Of revolutionary mind, 

To revolutionary deeds inclined : 

Come all, and listen to his plan. 

Hither, hither, hither, hither, 

Torotorotorotorotix. 

Kikkabau, kikkabau, 

Torotorotorotorolililix. 

Benjamin Hall Kennedy. 
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AVES. 

685—722. 

"Afe 5h 9uaiv ov&p€c &Maup63ioi, 9uAXcov feve^ npo(}6jyioioi, 
oAifobpaveec, nAdaMara hhAou, OKioeibea 9OA' djutevHya, 
dTTTHvcc ecpHjuepioi ToAaol 3pOTol, dvepec eiKcAovcipoi, 
np6ox€T€ Tov voOv Toic dOavdroic hjliiv, toic aikv eoCai, 
TOK aiOcpioK, T0131V dfHpcpc, toic 0961x0 mh5om€voioiv. 
IV* OKOUoavTec ndvra nap* hjlicov 6p6a>c nepi twv MeTea>p(ov, 
9U01V ola>va>v f€V€Oiv re Gecav noTaMa>v t' 'Epepouc re 

Xdouc T€ 
€156t€c 6p6a>c nap* cmoO TTpoMKcp KAdeiv einHre to Aoindv. 
Xdoc Hv Kal NuE'Epc^oc t€ mcAqv npa>Tov Kal Tdprapoc 

eupuc* 
fH &* ou5* QHp 0116* oupavoc Hv**Ep€3ouc &* ev dneipoai 

K6Anoic 

TlKT€l npCOTlOTOV UnHVCMlOV Nu£ H MeAavoTTTCpoc 4^ov, 
cE ou ncpiTeAAojLievaic c^paic €3AaoT€v "Epcog 6 no6€ivbCi 
0TiA3a>v va>TOv nrepufoiv xp^^^aiv, eUibc dveMcoKcai bivaic. 
ouToc 6e Xdei nrepocvTi Mif^k vuxicp Kara Tdprapov eupuv 
eveoTTCuaev fevoc HMcrepov, Kal npcoTov dvHfafcv cc 9c^c* 



\ 
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AVES. 
685—722. 

Come on then, ye dwellers by nature in darkness^ and 

like to the leaves' generations 
That are little of might, that are moulded of mire, un- 

enduring and shadowlike nations, 
Poor plumeless ephemerals, comfortless mortals, as visions 

of creatures fast fleeing. 
Lift up your mind unto us that are deathless, and dateless 

the date of our being : 
Us, children of heaven, us, ageless for aye, us, all of 

whose thoughts are eternal ; 
That ye may from henceforth, having heard of us all 

things aright as to matters supernal. 
Of the being of birds and beginning of gods, and of 

streams, and the' dark beyond reaching, 
Truthfully knowing aright, in my name bid Prodicus pack 

with his preaching. 

It was Chaos and Night at the first, and the blackness of 

darkness, and hell's broad border. 
Earth was not, nor air, neither heaven ; when in depths 

of the womb of the dark without order 
First thing first-bom of the black-plumed Night was a 

wind-egg hatched in her bosom, 
Whence timely with seasons revolving again sweet Love 

burst out as a blossom, 
Gold wings glittering forth of his back, like whirlwinds 

gustily turning. 
He, after his wedlock with Chaos, whose wings are of 

darkness, in hell broad-burning. 
For his nestlings begat him the race of us first and 

upraised us to light new-lighted. 
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npOTCpov &* ouK HV fcvo^ aOavdrcov, nplv "Epcoc HuvcMi^ev 

finavra • 
6uMMirvuM€V(ov 5* erepcov erepoic fever* oupovbc a>Keov6c t6 
Kal f H ndvTCOv re 6€a>v juaKapcov fcvoc a96iTOV. &&€ ixev 



^Ojuiev 



noAu np€o3uTaToi ndvrcov MOKdpcov. hmcic &* cbc cojiev 

"EpCOTOC 

noMoic 5hAov* nrr6M€a6d T€ rap Kalroioiv cpcooi ouveajLiev* 
noAAouc 6*6 koAouc anoMcoMOKorac nai&ac npbc Tepjiaaiv 

ojpac 
5ia THV loxuv THV HMerepav 5i€MHpioov dv6p€C epaoral, 
6 Mev 5pTUf a bouc, 6 be nop(pupia>v* , 6 be xhv* , 6 be TTepoiKov 

6pviv. 
ndvra be 6vhtoic eoriv 09* hm<ov twv 6pvi6(ov to Meriora. 
np(jc>Ta Mev o^pac 9aivoMev Hjoteic Hpoc, x^iM^voCi oncopcic* 
oneipeiv juiev, orav fepavoc Kpca^oua* eg thv Ai3uhv ixeraxcop^, 
Kal nHboAiov Tore vauKAHpcp 9pd^ei KpeMOoavri KaOeubeiv, 
elra b* *OpeOTi^ x^^^^av U9aiveiv, Iva mh pifc^v onobuiji. 
Iktivoc b* au juteTci raura 9aveic erepav c^pav &no9aivei, 
HviKa neKTeiv oSpa npo^drcov noKOv Hpivov* etra x^i^<^v, 
ore xpH x^c^^vav ncoAeiv HbH Kal Ai^bdpiov n npiaadat. 
eoMev b* uMiv "A^jmcov, AeA9ol, AcabcovH, <t>o$oc 'AnoAAcov. 
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And before this was not the race of the gods^ un];il all 

things by Love were united ; 
And of kind united with kind in communion of nature the 

sky and the sea are 
Brought forth, and the earth, and the race of the gods 

everlasting and blest. So that we are 
Far away the most ancient of all things blest. And that 

we are of Love's generation 
There are manifest manifold signs. We have wings, and 

with us have the Loves habitation ; 
And manifold fair young folk that forswore love once, ere 

the bloom of them ended. 
Have the men that pursued and desired them subdued, 

by the help of us only befriended, 
With such baits as a quail, a flamingo, a goose, or a 

cock's comb staring and splendid. 

All best good things that befall men come from us birds, 

as is plain to all reason : 
For first we proclaim and make known to them spring, 

and the winter and autumn in season ; 
Bid sow, when the crane starts clanging for Afric, in 

shrill-voiced emigrant number. 
And calls to the pilot to hang up his rudder again for the 

season, and slumber ; 
And then weave a cloak for Prestes the thie^ lest he 

strip men of theirs if it freezes. 
And again thereafter the kite reappearing announces a 

change in the breezes, 
And that here is the season for shearing your sheep of 

their spring wool. Then does the swallow 
Give you notice to sell your greatcoat, and provide some- 
thing light for the heat that's to follow. 
Thus are we as Ammon or Delphi unto you, Dodona, nay, 

Phoebus Apollo, 
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lAdovrec rap npcorov en' 5pvic, outco n(>6c anovra TpeneoOe, 
npoc T* ejunopiav Kal npoc Pi6tou kthoiv kqI npb^ Ttinfjv 

av5p6c* 
5pviv T6 voMUere ndv6* oaoncp ncpl juLOvreiac 5iaKpiv€i* 
9HMH f' ujLiiv opvic coTi, TTTapMov t' opvi6a KoAeiTe, 
£um3oAov opviv, (pcovHv 5pviv, depdnovr' opviv, ovov 5pviv. 
Sp* ou 9av€pc^c HMCic ujLiiv eojLUBV MOVT610C 'AnoAAcov; 



AVES. 

737—752. 769—783. 
MoGaa AoxMoia, arp. 

Tib TIO Tib Tib Tib Tib TlOTir^i 

noiKiAH, jLie6* HC cfcb 

vdnaioi kqI Kopu9aic ev bpeiaic, 

Tib Tib Tib TlOTlf^, 

Uojievoc jueAiac enl 9uAAok6mou, 
Tib Tib Tib TlOTir^, 
bi* €MHC fcvuoc Eou6hc McAecov 
TTavl voMouc iepouc ava9aivo> 
G€Mvd T6 MHTpl xop€UMaT* opeif, 

TOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTirS, 

evOcv axnrepel McAiTra 

<t>puvixoc dM3poaia>v ix^ttis ane^oaKCTO Kapnbv, del 9c- 

p(ov fAuKciav (pbdv. 

Tib Tib Tib TlOTlf 8. 
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For, as first ye come all to get auguries of birds, even 

such is in all things your carriage, 
Be the matter a matter of trade, or of earning your bread, 

or of any one's marriage ; 
And all things ye lay to the charge of a bird that belong 

to discerning prediction : 
Winged fame is a bird, as you reckon : you sneeze, and 

the sign's as a bird for conviction : 
All tokens are "birds" with you— sounds too, and lackeys,. 

and donkeys. Then must it not follow 
That we are to you all as the manifold godhead that 

speaks in prophetic Apollo ? 

A. C. Swinburne. 

AVES. 

737—752. 7(>9-7^3' 

Muse, that in the deep recesses 

Of the forest's drear>' shade, 
Vocal with our wild addresses ; 

Or in the lonely lowly glade. 
Attending near, art pleased to hear 

Our humble bill tuneful and shrill. 

When, to the name of omnipotent Pan, 

Our notes we raise, or sing in praise. 
Of mighty Cybel^, from whom we began ; 

Mother of Nature, and every creature. 
Winged or un winged, of birds or man. 

Aid and attend, and chant with me 
The music of Phrynichus, open and plain, 

The first that attempted a loftier strain. 
Ever busy like the bee, with the sweets of harmony. 



i6o Aristophanes* 

TOia^C, KUKVOt, avT. 

Tib Tib Tib Tib Tib Tib TioiifE, 

ouMMtrH 3oHv 6mou 

TTTepoic KpcKOVTcc loxov 'AhoAXco, 

Tib Tib Tib TlOTlfS, 

6xOC|> €<|>€^6Mevoi nap* ''E3pov noTajuibv, 

Tib Tib Tib TlOTirS, 

biot b* aiOepiov ve90c HAOe 3oo* 
iTTHEe be noiKiAa 90\d t6 OHpcav, 

KUMOrd T* €03606 VKV6M0C QlSpH, 
TOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTirS * 

nag b' cneicTunHO* "OAujuinoc' 

6iA6 bk eQM3(K avaKTac * OAujLimdbcc bk mcAoc XdpiT6C 

MoO- 
oai T* encoAoAuSav. 
Tib Tib Tib TlOTirS. 



324—336. 340-352. 

"laKX*) ^ noAuTiMHT* ev ebpaic ev6db6 vaicov, OTp. 

"loKx", w ''laKX6, 

€A66 Tovb' dvd Aeijuic^va xop6uo(ov, 

boiouc €c OiaocoTac, 

noAuKQpnov M6V Tivdaocov 

n6pi Kpan o4> 3puovTa 
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Thus the swans in chorus follow, 

On the mighty Thracian stream, 

Hymning their eternal theme, 
Praise to Bacchus and Apollo : 

The welkin rings, with sounding wings. 

With songs and cries and melodies : 

Up to the thunderous ^Ether ascending : 

Whilst all that breathe on earth beneath. 
The beasts of the wood, the plain and the flood. 
In panic amazement are crouching and bending 
With the awful qualm of a sudden calm, 
Ocean and air in silence blending. 
The ridge of Olympus is sounding on high. 
Appalling with wonder the lords of the sky, 
And the Muses and Graces, 
Enthroned in their places. 
Join in the solemn symphony. 

John Hookham Frere. 



RAN^. 
324—336. 340—352. 

Mighty Bacchus I Holy Power ! 
Hither at the wonted hour 
Come away. 
Come away. 
With the wanton holiday, 
Where the revel uproar leads 
To the mystic holy meads, 
Where the froljc votaries fly. 
With a tipsy shout and cry ; 



i 
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OT€9avov MupTcov* 6pao€i 6* cfKoraKpoucov 

no6i Totv aK6\aoTOv 

9iAonairMOva niiav, 

XapiTcov n\eToTOv exouoav M^p<K, aprav, icpav 



cfcipc 9^o^€ac ^aM^d6ac €V xcpol Tivaoocov, cvr. 

"loKx*, <w "loKxe, 

vuKTcpou Te\eTHC <pcoo96poc aoTHp. 

fovu noAAcrai fepovrcov 

anooeiovrai 5e Aunac 

Xpoviouc T* Itcov noAaicjv eviauTouc, 

Upac uno Tmag. 

ou 6c Aajundbi 9€rrcov 

npopd^HV lEof* €n* dvOHpbv cAeiov Sdneftov 

Xoponoiov, MOiKap, h^ov. 
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Flourishing the Thyrsus high, 
Flinging forth, alert and airy, 
To the sacred old vagary, 
The tumultuous dance and song, 
Sacred from the vulgar throng ; 
Mystic orgies that are known 
To the votaries alone — 
To the mystic chorus solely — 
Secret — unreveal'd — and holy. 



Raise the fiery torches high ! 
Bacchus is approaching nigh, 
Like the planet of the mom, 
Breaking with the hoary dawn 

On the dark solemnity — 
There they flash upon the sight ; 
All the plain is blazing bright, 
Flushed and overflown with light. 
Age has cast his years away. 
And the cares of many a day. 
Sporting to the lively lay — 
Mighty Bacchus ! march and lead 
(Torch in hand toward the mead) 
Thy devoted humble chorus, 
Mighty Bacchus, — move before us I 



John Hookham Frere. 
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NOTES. 



PROMETHEUS. 

398—434. 

The chorus of Ocean Nymphs laments the cruel punishment of 
Prometheus for his rebellion against Zeus. In the last line of 
strophe i. Mrs. Browning adopted the reading ev&eiKvuoiv for 
ev, teiKvuoiv. 

528—559. 

In default of any more adequate rendering of this chorus, 
Byron's paraphrase, written Dec. ist, 1804, at Harrow, deserves 
quotation. Awed by Prometheus' punishment the Ocean 
nymphs express their submission to Zeus, and contrast his 
victim's present tortures with a happier scene. 

Great Jove, to whose almighty throne 

Both gods and mortals homage pay, 

Ne'er may my soul thy power disown. 

Thy dread behests ne'er disobey. 
Oft shall the sacred victim fall 
In sea-girt Ocean's mossy hall ; 
My voice shall raise no impious strain 
'Gainst him who rules the sky and azure main. 

How different now thy joyless fate, 

Since first Hesion^ thy bride. 
When placed aloft in godlike state, 

The blushing beauty by thy side, 
Thou sat'st, while reverend Ocean smiled, 
And mirthful strains the hours b^;uiled ; 
The Nymphs and Tritons danced around. 
Nor yet thy doom was fix'd, nor Jove relentless frown'd. 



i 
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887—906. 

lo, the victim of the love of 2^us and the jealousy of, Her^, 
has come upon the stage, and told the story of her sufferings. 
The Ocean Nymphs utter the eminently Greek prayer for an 
equal marriage. Compare the proverb attributed to Pittacus, 
THV Kara ckiutov cAa, with its implied meaning "Choose one of 
your own rank." 



SEPTEM CONTRA THETBAS. 

720 — 791. 

Adrastus and Polyneices and the five other confederate chiefs 
have arrived against the walls of Thebes to do battle with 
Eteocles, the brother of Polyneices. The chorus of Theban 
maidens recites the history of the house, the marriage of Laius 
and Jocasta, the exposure of their child CEdipus, his return to 
Thebes and deliverance of the city from the Sphinx, his 
unwittingly incestuous marriage with his mother, the discovery 
that he was the slayer of his father, his blindness and exile, and 
the curse he launched against his sons, Eteocles and Polyneices, 
for their cruelty to him. 

848—860. 

Eteocles and Polyneices httve slain each other in single combat. 
The Theban maidens lament them. 



PERS^. 

65—138. 

The Persa formed part of a trilogy with which <<Eschylus 
gained the prize in 472 B.C., only eight years after the Persian 
invasion and before peace had been concluded. In this chorus 
the Persian Elders from magnifying the splendour of the 
enormous army of Xerxes pass gradually to a strain of fore- 
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boding. In her translation Miss Swanwick adopted th^ text of 
Paley, which for the third line of the mesode reads ; 

<piA6<pp(ov rap noTiaaivouaa to npcoiov nap'f^i PpoTov 
eic fipKuac "Ara. 

Minor differences are caorrai for aaerai in the fourth anti- 
strophe, and a3ponev9eic for oKponevdcTc in the fifth. 

SUPPLICES. 

85—101. 

Danaiis and ^Egyptus were twin sons of Belus. The fifty 
sons of i^gyptus desired the fifty daughters of Danaiis in 
marriage, but the Danaides fied from them to Argos where they 
became Suppliants for the protection of Pelasgus, its king. The 
fragment here given from their opening chorus is expressive of 
their trust in Zeus. In the first line Professor Campbell reads 
el9' eiH for ei OeiH, and in the last but one anovov &aiMOviav 
instead of anoivov baiMOvicov. 

AGAMEMNON. 

105—257. 

In this great chorus the Argive elders sing the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia, the daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. 
Agamemnon had violated the sanctity of a grove of Artemis by 
killing in it a stag, and the goddess in her wrath caused a calm 
by which the Greek expedition against Troy was kept weather- 
bound at Aulis. At the instigation of the seer Calchas, 
'■ Agamemnon, to appease the goddess, consented to sacrifice 
Iphigeneia, but at the moment of the sacrifice Artemis put a 
hart in her place and carried Iphigeneia herself to Tauris, there 
to act as her priestess. The chorus, alike from its beauty, its 
occasional obscurity, and its length, demands more from its 
translators than almost any other in Greek tragedy. Dean 
Milman's version is more evenly sustained throughout than any 
of its competitors with which I am acquainted. But tlie open- 
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ing strophe and antistrophe are certainly better rendered by 
Conington in the following vigorous lines : 

I am the man ! I must be up and telling 

The signs which met the chieftains on their way. 
I am the man — ^within me yet is swelling, 
From heaven itself, the promptings of the lay. 
The genial strength proportioned to my day — 

How the chiefs of Greece in their twin-throned power, 

The united crown of Achsea's flower. 

There sends with spear and avenging hand 

The imperial bird to the Trojan land. 

The king of the fowls to the kings of the fleet — 

One eagle black, one white on the back — 
Appearing near on the hand of the spear 
In the high-pitched pride of their stately seat : — 
They twain were devouring a hare and her brood, 
In the last of her courses borne down and subdued : 
Sing sorrow ! sing sorrow ! but triumph the good ! 

Now as the wise host-prophet stood surveying 
The two bold sons of Atreus, warriors true. 
The fell devourers of the hare, portraying 
Those missioned chieftains, all at once he knew. 
And thus told out the signs that crossed his view : 
" This journey of ours shall at length come down 
In spoiler-wise upon Priam's town, 
And the wealth of the people, the bulwark's store, 
Shall Fate in her fury devour before. 
Let but no grudge from the gods above 
Cast envious might on the curb so bright. 
For the queen of the chase abhors the race. 
The winged hounds of her father Jove : — 
For they ate a tame creature all quick with its brood : 
The eagles she hates, and their banquet of blood : 
Sing sorrow ! sing sorrow ! but triumph the good !" 

In the fourth line of the first strophe Dean Milman apparently 
adopted the reading dXKciv. 
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160—183. 

A fragment of this fragment first appeared in Mr. Myers* 
admirable essay on iCschylus in HeUenica, The translator 
kindly completed the passage for the present volume. 

355-474. 

The Argive Elders here sing of the punishment of Troy for its 
protection of AlQ^cander (better known to us as Paris), after he 
had outraged the laws of hospitality by seducing Helen, the 
wife of his host Menelaus. The story of Helen's flight leads the 
chorus to sing her husband's sorrow, and from this they pass on 
to bewail the havoc caused by the long war. 

In the celebrated crux in the second strophe, Mr. Mprshead 
prefers the reading : 

ndpeoTi oif*, armoc aXA* &Aoi&opoc 
amoToc a9eiMevav i&cov. 



AGAMEMNON. 

681—781. 

The chorus here contrasts the joy and gaiety of Helen's arrival 
at Troy with the misery which her advent brought upon the city. 
The meaning of the first strophe rests on a play on Helen's 
name, which Prof. Campbell has wisely indicated instead of 
attempting to reproduce by a similar, but somewhat clumsy pun 
in English. '' Hell of vessels, hell of heroes, hell of states," is 
Conington's rendering, while Dean Milman's 

" Helen call'd, the fated to destroy 
Ships and men and mighty Troy," 

preserves all the awkwardness of a pun with none of its point. 

Prof. Campbell's variants in this chorus are rather numerous. 
They include Ke\advT(ov for KcAoavrec in strophe i., and 
Tiovra (with suppresdon of comma after npaoooMeva) for 
TiovTOC in the antistrophe; AeovTO^ iviv for Aeovra aiviv 
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in strophe ii. ; and napaKAivao* for napOK^Ivouo* in strophe iii. 
In the third line of strophe iv. (pace tokou is adopted instead of 
veapa (paoug kotov, and the metre of the antistrophe is brought 
into harmony with this by reading : 

na\ivTp6noic 

OMMoicsi AmoOo*, &ata npoocauro. 

717—735. 

The fragment here reprinted with Mr. Gladstone's permission 
appeared in the volume of translations issued conjointly with 
Lord Lyttelton in 1S61, and reprinted in 1865. Its date of 
composition is given as 1836. 

In the antistrophe Mr. Gladstone reads : 

eOoc TO npbc tokccov X^P^^ 
rap TpocpeGaiv aMei3a)v. 



CHOEPHORCE. 
20 — 83. 

Clytemnestra has slain Agamemnon, and at the opening of 
this next act of the trilogy the chorus of captive Trojan women 
are sent by her to bear offerings to her victim's grave. 

This translation is extracted from a volume (for drawing my 
attention to which I am greatly indebted to Mr. E. D.-A, 
Morshead) entitled, ** Selections from the Choric Poetry of the 
Greek Dramatic Writers, translated into English Verse, by 
J. Anstice, B.A." {London j 1832, 8vo). According to the 
Dictionary of National Biography, Mr. Joseph Anstice was bom 
in 1808, and educated at Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he wrote a prize poem on ** Richard Coeur de Lion " and a 
prize essay upon ** The Influence of the Roman Conquests upon 
Literature and the Arts in Rome." In 1 831, when only 23, he 
was appointed Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, 
London, a post which four years later he was obliged by ill 
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health to resign. His death on Feb. 29th, 1836, at Torquay, 
cut short a career of singular promise. Of his translations I 
have already said something in my brief Introduction. The 
^ three specimens included in this volume will suffice to prove 
that, if sometimes lacking in conciseness and strength, they are 
characterized by a gracefulness and ease rarely found in translated 
work. 

EUMENIDES. 

• 307—396. 

The murder of Agamemnon has been avenged, in accordance 
with the doom of the house, by his son, Orestes. The matricide 
is pursued by the avenging Furies, the Eumenides, who in this 
chorus sing of their appointed dues and functions. In his 
translation Dean Milman followed a text of the play, reading 
cni TOvcoc for eni tov, w, in the second strophe, and reversing 
the order of the last five lines of antistrophe ii. and strophe iii. 
His version, here reprinted by permission of Mr. Murray, 
appeared in the same volume which contains the Agamemnon 
and Bacchse. 

AJAX. 

596—645. 

Ajax, son of Telamon, king of Salamis, being worsted by 
Ulysses in the contention for the arms of Achilles, fell into a 
frenzy in which he slaughtered the sheep and oxen of the Greek 
host in the belief that they were his human enemies. The chorus 
of Salaminian sailors here imagine the misery that this ill news 
will cause when told in their island home. 

693—718. 

Ajax, awakened from his frenzy, recognizes that his mad acts 
have made life impossible, and goes forth to fall on his sword. 
But the Salaminian sailors mistake his object, and believingtthat 
all is well, and that they will soon sail homewards, sing and 
dance in an outburst of joy. 
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CEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 
151—215. 

Laius, king of Thebes, was forewarned by an oracle that he 
should perish by the hand of his own son. To avert the fate, 
when CEdipus was bom, his father caused him to be exposed on 
Mount Cithseron. The child was saved by a shepherd, and 
arrived at manhood without knowing his parentage. In a road- 
side quarrel he slew his father, Laius, and then proceeded to 
Thebes, where he delivered the city from the Sphinx, and 
obtained as his reward the kingdom and the hand of Jocasta, 
the widow of Laius, his own mother. In anger at this incestuous 
marriage and parricide the gods visited Thebes with a plague, 
and in this chorus the Theban Elders pray to heaven for mercy 
and relief from their woes. 

Mr. Verrall writes with reference to his rendering, **Asan 
excuse for the metrical liberties which have been made in this 
translation, it should perhaps be said, that it was not made 
independently, but to suit the music composed by Prof. Stanford 
for the original Greek, when the play was performed at 
Cambridge." The text adopted by the Greek Play Committee 
reads Inoupov and TcAeiv for anoupov and tcAci in strophe iii., 
and npooradevra for npoaraxdcvra in the antistrophe. 

863 — 91a 

Tiresias, the blind seer, has denounced CEdipus as the slayer 
of Laius. The king remembers the stranger whom he slew at 
the cross-roads, but there are some discrepancies in details, and 
in this pause of mingled hope and fear the Theban Elders sing 
this ode in praise of an innocent and humble life. In the second 
antistrophe they remember the ancient oracle as to the late of 
Laius, and express their belief in it. 

CEDIPUS COLONEUS. 

668—719. 

Cast out from Thebes in accordance with his own decree, 
blinded by his own hands, QBdipus, attended only by his faithful 
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daughter, Antigone, has come to Coloiiiis» a sabarb of Athens, 
there to find rest in death. He asks ^ere he is, and the chorus 
of Elders of Colonus in telling him sing the praises of their 
village and of Attica. A legend tells us that at the end of his 
life, when nearly ninety, Sophocles established his sanity and 
capability of disposing of his own property, by reading to his 
judges this magnificent ode, then recently written. The play 
itself was not exhibited till 401 B.C., five years after the poet's 
death. 

121 1 — 1248. 

His son, Polyneices, and his brother-in-law, Creon, torment 
the closing hours of the life of CEdipus. Theseus, prince of 
Athens, assures him of protection, and the chorus in sympathy 
sing of Death as the deliverer from all ills. The ode is perhaps 
the most beautiful in all Greek tragedy, and becomes the more 
impressive when we remember the great age which Sophocles 
had attained when he wrote it. In the works of Thomas Love 
Peacock there is a choral ode written in reminiscence of this, 
and he tells us that at one time Shelley was '* always repeating " 
to himself the lines : 

Man's happiest lot is not to be : 
And when we tread life's thorny steep. 
Most blest are they, who, earliest free, 
Descend to death's eternal sleep, 

though they lack the simplicity of the original. 

In line 2 of strophe i., Mr. Housman reads napcKC for 
Dindorf's napelc, ^^^ ^^ line 10, Scovtoc for BeAovroc. In the 
antistrophe he reverses the positions of 96V01 and (pBovoc, and 
in the epode writes 6* evvuxiav for &€ vuxiav. 

ANTIGONE. 

332—375- 
The curse of G£dipus has fallen. His cruel sons, Eteocles and 
Polyneices have fought and slain each other, and now their uncle, 
Creon, is king^ and has proclaimed that the body of Polyneices, 
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as the aggressor, is to be left unburied. A messenger annouiices 
to Creon that his command has been disobeyed, and in this 
chorus the Thebjan Elders sing the wonders of man in society^ 
and the necessity of obedience to law. A fine translation of this 
Ode was made by Thomas Davidson, the Scottish Probationer. 

583—625. 

It is his sister, Antigone, who has buried Polyneices. She is 
denounced to Creon, and condemned by him to death. The 
Theban Elders sing the woes of the house of CEdipus, and the 
divine anger by which it is pursued. 

In the third and fourth lines of the second strophe, Mr. 

Morshead reads : 

6 navT* arpeucov 

ouTe d€a>v aKMonroc, 

and in the fifth GfHpcoc for of Hpq>. The last two lines of the 
same strophe he would print : 

voMOC 06* • oO&kv epnci 

6vaTd>v piOTC}) ndMno\u r* ticroc orac. 

For his rendering of this chorus I wish to express my particular 
obligations to Mr. Morshead, who, on my expressing my disap- 
pointment at finding no version in existence which I quite liked, 
very kindly made this translation, almost on the spur of the 
moment, and placed it at my disposal. 

781—800. 

Hsemon, Creon's son, is Antigone's lover, and upbraids his 
father for his cruel tyranny. Creon threatens to slay her before 
his eyes, and Hsemon rushes from his presence. The chorus 
then sings this short ode to Love. 

In the last line but one, Sir G. Young reads with the MSS. 
Tcbv MCfoAcov ndpe5poc ev apxaiQ OeoMOi^v. 

1115— 1154. 

The blind old seer, Tiresias, the same who had declared to 
OEdipus his doom, has warned Creon of the fate to which his 
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cruelty is hastening him. Creon in terror orders the immediate 
release of Antigone from the rooky cell in which he has immured 
her, and the chorus breaks forth into this joyous prayer to 
Bacchus, the tutelary deity of Thebes. To the spectators, who 
knew the legend, their rejoicing must have sounded almost 
ironical, for Haemon and Antigone have already done themselves 
to death. 

MEDEA. 

627 — 662. 

Medea in her love for Jason not only saved his life, but aban- 
doned her home at Colchis to follow him. He is now abandon- 
ing her for a Corinthian bride. The chorus of Corinthian women 
sings the danger of an overmastering love. In the first antistrophe 
Mr. Soutar (to whom I must apologize for omitting to place 
asterisks in the text) reads orerot for OTCpfot, in the second 
strophe otxTpdrarov for oixTpordrcov, in the antistrophe jli06ov 
for Mu6a)v. 

HIPPOLYTUS. 
525—564. 

Angered at the refusal of Hippolytus to yield her reverence. 
Aphrodite has smitten his step-mother, Phaedra, with an unholy 
passion for him, against which she struggles in vain. The theme 
of this chorus, sung by Troizenian women, is closely similar to 
the one just quoted from the Medea. A translation by Thomas 
I^ve Peacock, not more beautiful than Madame Darmesteter's, 
but offering an interesting contrast of styles, will be found in the 
Appendix to Euripides. 

ALCESTIS. 

435-454- 
Admetus in return for his hospitality to Apollo obtained from 
the Fates permission, at the time of his natural death, to sub- 
stitute for himself his father, mother, or wife, if any one of 

M 
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these would consent to take his place. His wife, Alcestis, dies 
to save her husband, and the chorus of Pheroeans thus bids her 
farewell. The translation is taken from the 1872 edition of 
the works of J. II. Frere, in which it appears as a fragment. 

567—605. 

At the moment of the death of Alcestis, Hercules comes to 
visit his friend Admetus. Fearing that if his guest were 
informed of his sorrow he would turn elsewhere, Admetus 
conceals his wife's death. The chorus praises his hospitable 
spirit, and call to mind the sojourn, in the house, of the god 
Apollo. The spirited version here quoted, first appeared in 
the pages of Kottabos^ the magazine of Trinity College, Dublin, 
imder the editorship of Prof. B. Y. TyrreU. 

962—1005. 

When Hercules has learnt the truth as to his friend's sorrow, 
gratitude to Admetus sends him to struggle with Death, and 
wrest Alcestis from his grasp. While he is secretly gone on 
this errand Admetus laments for his wife, and the chorus sings 
this strain of consolation. 

HELENA. 

1451— 1511. 

According to the story adopted in this play, the Helen of the 
Trojan War was merely a wraith, the true Helen being all the 
time in Egypt, where she is discovered by Menelaus. The 
subject of this chorus is their return to Peloponnesus and to 
Sparta. 

HERCULES FURENS. 

348—441. 

The last of the twelve labours of Hercules was his descent into 
the Lower World to fetch thence Cerberus and rescue his friend 
Theseus. While he was absent on this mission rumour reported 
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his failure, and Lycus, King of Thebes, determined to destroy 
all his race, lest at any time they should avenge the murder of 
Creon. The chorus of Theban elders here celebrates the former 
exploits of Hercules, and laments the fate of his children and of 
his father Amphitryon, all of whom Lycus has condemned to 
death. 

637—672. 

Hercules has returned in safety in time to save his kinsfolk 
and punish Lycus. The chorus lament their old age, which 
has rendered them powerless when their help is needed. I 
quote in the Appendix to Euripides Peacock's version of this 
chorus, and may refer also to a spirited echo of it published in 
the SU Andrews University MagaxinCy No. XL^ by Mr. G. 
Soutar. 

BACCH^. 

370—431. 

During the absence of Pentheus, King of Thebes, from his 
kingdom, the mystic worship of Bacchus has been introduced 
among his subjects. On his return he denounces it, and the 
chorus of Asiatic Bacchse, by whom the worship of the god is 
being spread, here appeals to the goddess of Sanctity. Pentheus 
was subsequently driven mad by Bacchus, joined himself in 
woman's attire to the Bacchse, and was torn to pieces by them. 

862 — 911. 

The song of the Bacchse, whom Pentheus is about to join, as 
they proceed to the revels in which he is to meet his death. Ii\ 
the antistrophe they foreshadow his fate. 



HECUBA. 

444—483. 

Troy has fallen, and Hecuba, its queen, and her daughter, 
Folyxena, are prisoners in the Greek camp. Polyxena had 
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been beloved by Achilles, and, according to one legend, his love 
for her caused his doom. She is now to be sacrificed to his 
shade, and this chorus is sung by the captive Trojan women, as 
she goes to her death. The women, however, are occupied with 
their own woes, and their song has nothing to do with 
Polyxena. 

905—952. 

Fresh woes have fallen on Hecuba. The body of her son, 
Polydorus, murdered by his guardian, Polymestor, has been 
washed ashore, and she is now about to avenge the murder. 
But the chorus are still mindful only of their own fate, and sing 
this dirge over the fall of Troy. The first version here quoted 
is taken from a footnote to the Table Talk of S. T. Coleridge. 



IPHIGENEIA IN AULIDE. 

1036 — 1097. 

The subject of the Iphigeneia in Aulis is told in the closing 
strophes of the first chorus of the Agamemnon. The chorus 
here contrasts her fate with the gay scene at the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis. The relevance of their song is greatly 
diminished in the spirited version of Mr. Anstice, by his un- 
fortunate compression of the last eighteen lines into six. 



CYLOPS. 

41 — 54. 68—81. 

These stanzas form the strophe and epode of the chorus of 
Satyrs in quest of their leader, Silenus. The antistrophe Shelley 
omitted from his translation. 

511—520. 

A fragment from the song with which the chorus flatters the 
drunken Cyclops. 
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NUBES. 

275— .29a 298—313. 

The opening chorus of the Cloud- Maidens, as they float on 
the stage at the call of Socrates, whom Aristophanes represents 
as star-gazing from a basket swung in mid air. 



AVES. 

211 — 222. 227 — 262. 

The call of the Hoopoe, bidding all the birds to a general' 
assembly, does not come properly within the ^ope of this 
volume. But its lyric beauty and the pleasure of quoting the 
English version of Dr. Kennedy made its inclusion imperative. 
The translations by Frere and by Madame Darmesteter are 
both also noteworthy. In lines 212 — 215, Dr. Kennedy inserted 
a colon after "Ituv, and read eAcM^OMevHC 5* iepoic, with no stop 
after 8ou6hc. 

685—722. 

The chorus of Birds give their theory of creation. Mr. 
Swinburne's magnificent version first appeared in the columns of 
the Athenaum. 

737—752- 769—783. 
"We see here a comic imitation of the tragic choruses of 
Phrynichus, a poet older than ^Eschylus, of whom Aristophanes 
always speaks with respect, as an improver of music and 
poetry." — Frer^s note, 

RAN/E. 
324—336. 340—352. 
A chorus of the Initiated in honour of Bacchus. 



APPENDIX TO EURIPIDES. 

Permission to use Peacock's translations was not obtained till 
after the greater part of this volume was in type. I add them, 
therefore, in an Appendix, and join with them the less difiiise of 
Campbeirs two versions from the Medea. 
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MEDEA. 
1251 — 1270. 

Hallowed earth, with indignation 
Mark, oh mark, the murderous deed ! 

Radiant eye of wide creation, 
Watch the damned parricide ! 



Yet, ere Colchis' rugged daughter 

Perpetrate the dire design, 
And consign to kindred slaughter 
Children of thy golden line, 



Shall the hand, with murder gory, 
Cause immortal blood to flow ! 

Sun of heaven, arrayed in glory. 
Rise — forbid — avert the blow ! 



In the vales of placid gladness 
Let no rueful maniac range ; 

Chase afar the Fiend of Madness, 
Wrest the dagger from Revenge ! 



Say, hast thou, with kind protection 
Reared thy smiling race in vain ; 

Fostering Nature's fond affection. 
Tender cares, and pleasing pain. 
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Hast thou on the troubled ocean 
Braved the tempest loud and strong, 

Where the waves in wild commotion 
Roar Cyanean rocks among ? 

Didst thou roam the paths of danger, 
. Hymenean joys to prove ? 
Spare, O sanguinary stranger, 
Pledges of thy sacred love ! 

Shall not Heaven, with indignation, 
Watch thee o'er the barbarous deed ? 

Shalt thou cleanse with expiation, 
Monstrous, murderous parricide ? 

Thomas Campbell. 
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HIPPOLYTUS. 

525—564. 

O LOVE ! O love ! whose shafts of fire 

Invade the soul with sweet surprise. 
Through the soft dews of young desire 
Trembling in beauty's azure eyes ! 
Condemn not me the pangs to share 
Thy too impassioned votaries bear, 
That on the mind their stamp impress, 
Indelible and measureless : 
For not the sun's descending dart, 
Nor yet the lightning brand of Jove, 
Falls like the shaft that strikes the heart. 
Thrown by the mightier hand of love. 

Oh ! vainly, where, by Letrian plains. 

Toward Dian's dome Alpheus bends. 
And from Apollo's Pythian fanes, 

The steam of hecatombs ascends ; 
While not to love our altars blaze ; 
To love, whose tyrant power arrays 
Against mankind each form of woe 
That hopeless anguish bleeds to know : 
To love who keeps the golden key. 

That, when more favoured lips implore, 
Unlocks the sacred mystery 

Of youthful beaut/s bridal door. 

Alas ! round love's despotic power. 

Their brands what forms of terror wave ! 

The CEchalian maid in evil hour, 
Venus to greet Alcides gave. 
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As yet in passion's lore unread, 

Unconscious of connubial ties, 
She saw around her bridal bed 

Her native cit/s flames arise. 
All-hapless maid ! mid kindred gore 

Whose nuptial torch the Furies bore ! 
To him consigned, an ill-starred bride, 

By whom her sire and brethren died. 

O towers of Thebes ! O sacred flow 

Of mystic Dirc^'s fountain tides ! 
Say in what shapes of fear and woe 

Love through his victim's bosom glides ? 
She, who to heaven's imperial sire 

The care-dispelling Bacchus bore, 
'Mid thunder and celestial fire 
• Embraced, and slept, to wake no more. 

Too powerful love, inspiring still 

The dangerous risk, the frantic will. 
Bears like the bee's mellifluous wing, 

A transient sweet, a lasting sting. 

Thomas Love Peacock. 
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ALCESTIS. 
962 — 1005. 

My steps have pressed the flowers, 

That to the Muses' bowers 

The eternal dews of Helicon have given : 

And trod the mountain height, 

Where Science, young and bright. 

Scans with poetic gaze the midnight-heaven ; 

Yet have I found no power to vie 

With thine, severe Necessity ! 

No counteracting spell sublime, 

By Orpheus breathed in elder time, 

The tablets of initiate Thnye contain : 

No drug imbued with strength divine, 

To sons of iCsculapian line 

By pitying Phoebus taught, to soothe the stings of pain. 

Thee, goddess, thee alone 

None seek with suppliant moan : 

No votive wreaths thine iron altars dress ; , 

Immutably severe, 

The song thou dost not hear. 

That speaks the plaint of mortal wretchedness. 

Oh, may I ne'er more keenly feel 

Thy power, that breaks the strength of steel, 

With whose dread course concordant still 

Jove executes his sovereign will : 

Vain were his might, unseconded by thee. 

Regret or shame thou canst not know ; 

Nor pity for terrestrial woe 

Can check thy onward course, or change thy stern decree. 
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And thou in patience bear thy doom, 

Beneath her heaviest bonds opprest : 

Tears cannot burst the marble tomb, 

Where e'en the sons of gods must rest. 

In life, in death, most loved, most blest, 

Was she for whom our fruitless tears are shed ; 

And round her cold sepulchral bed, 

Unlike the tombs of the promiscuous dead, 

Wreaths of eternal fame shall spread, 

By matchless virtue merited. 

There oft the traveller from his path shall turn, 

And muse beneath the lonely cypress shade, 

That waves, in silent gloom, where her remains are laid. 

Thomas Love Peacock. 
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HERCULES FURENS. 

637—672. 

To me the hours of youth of youth are dear, 

In transient light that flow : 

But age is heavy, cold and drear, 

As winter's rocks of snow. 

Already on my brows I feel 

His grasp of ice and fangs of steel. 

Dimming the visual radiance pale, 

That soon eternal night shall veil. 

Oh ! not for all the gold that flings, 

Through domes of Oriental kings, 

Its mingled splendour, falsely bright, 

Would I resign youth's lovelier light. 

For whether wealth its path illume, 

Or toil and poverty depress, 

The days of youth are days of bloom 

And health and hope and loveliness. 

Oh ! were the ruthless demon. Age, 

Involved by Jove's tempestuous rage. 

And fast and far to ruin driven. 

Beyond the flaming bounds of heaven, 

Or whelmed where arctic winter broods 

O'er Ocean's frozen solitudes. 

So never more to haunt again 

The cities and the homes of men, — 

Yet, were the gods the friends of worth, 

Of justice and of truth, 

The virtuous and the wise on earth 

Should And a second youth. 

Then would true glory shine unfurled, 

A light to guide and guard the world, 
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If, not in vain with time at strife, 
The good twice ran the race of life, 
While vice, to one brief course confined, 
Should wake no more to curse mankind. 
Experience then might rightly trace 
The lines that part the good and base, 
As sailors read the stars of night, 
Where shoreless billows murmuring roll, 
And guide by their unerring light 
I'he vessel to its distant goal 
But, since no signs from Jove declare 
That earthly virtue claims his care ; 
Since folly, vice and falsehood prove 
As many marks of heavenly love ; 
The life of man in darkness flies ; 
The thirst of truth and wisdom dies ; 
And love and beauty bow the knee 
To gold's supreme divinity. 

Thomas Love Peacock. 
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[f.^., a translation of the Alcestis]. By Robert Browning. 
London, 187 1. 8^. 

The Alcestis of Euripides ; translated from the Greek into 
English, now for the first time in its original metres, with pre- 
face, explanatory notes, nnd stage directions, suggesting how it 
might have been performed [by H. B. L.]. 
London, 1884. S^* 

The Bacchanals of Euripides ; translated into English by 
Mons. Glouton. 
Brighton, 1845. 8^ 

The Bacchanals of Euripides ; translated by Henry Hart 
Milman. 
See ^SCHYLUS. Agamemnon, 6*r. 1865. 8^ 

The Bacchse of Euripides ; translated into English verse ; with 
a preface by James £. Thorold Rogers. 
Oxford, 1872. 8^ 
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The Cyclops : a satyric drama ; translated into English verse 
by P. B. Shelley. Performed in the original Greek at Magdalen 
College School, Oxford, April 28 and 29, 1882. 
Oxford, 1882. 8«. 

Hecuba ; a tragedy [in five acts, and in verse, translated, with 
alterations, by Richard West]. 
London, 1726. 4^. 

Hecuba ; translated from the Greek of Euripides ; with anno- 
tations, chiefly relating to antiquity [in five acts and in verse ; 
the dedication signed : T. M. — i.e., T. Morrell]. 
London, 1749. 8^. 

Another edition was published in the same year. 

The Trojan Queen's Revenge. [Hecuba, in English verse, by 
A. H. Beesley.] 
London, 1875. ^^ 

Aristophanes' Apology, including a transcript from Euripides 
[ue,, from the Hercules Furens], 6fc, ; by Robert Browning. 
London, 1875. 8^ 

The Crowned Hippolytus of Euripides, together with a selec- 
tion from the pastoral and lyric poets of Greece ; translated into 
English verse by Maurice Purcell Fitzgerald. 
London, 1867. 8<*. 

The Crowned Hippolytus ; translated from Euripides, with 
new poems, by A. Mary F. Robinson. 
London, 1881. S\ 

The Ion of Euripides, now first translated into English ; with 
preface and notes by H. B. L. 
London, 1889. 8®. 

Iphigeneia in Tauris ; a tragedy [in five acts ; translated by 
G. West]. 
London, 1749. 8^ 

Part of an edition of the Odes of Pindar, 

The Medea of Euripides ; translated by John R. Lee, M.A. 
London, 1867. 8**. 
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The Medea of Euripides; literally translated into English 
verse by Augusta Webster. 
Landm, 1868. 8^ 

Jocasta : a Tragedie \i.e,y the Phoenissae] ; written in Greke 
by Euripides ; translated and digested into Acte by G. Gascoygne 
and F. Kinwelmershe. 

Part of Gascoygne* s Hundredth Sundrie Flowres bounde up in 
one small Poesie, 
London [1572], [1575], <Sr»r. 



ARISTOPHANES. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes, translated into familiar blank 
verse, with notes, preliminary observations on each play, <5^*r., 
by C. A. Wheelwright. To which is added a dissertation on 
the old Greek comedy, from the German of Wachsmuth. 
2 vols. 
Oxford^ 1837. 8<>. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes ; translated by T. MitchelL 
Vols. I, 2. 
London^ 1820-22. 8^. 

Contains only the Achamians^ Knights^ Clouds^ and Wasps, 

The Comedies of Aristophanes ; translated into corresponding 
English metres by Benjamin Dann Walsh. Vol. i. 
London, 1837. 8«. 

Contains only the Achamians, the Knights^ and the Clouds, 

Eight Comedies of Aristophanes; translated into rhymed 
metres by Leonard Hampson Rudd. 
London^ 1867. 8®. 

Reprinted, with the Greek, for the performance of the Achar- 
niansy by Undergraduates of the University cf Pennsylvania, in 
the AccuUmy of Music, in Philadelphia^ May 14 and 15, 1886. 
Philadelphia, 1886. ^. 
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Aristophanes. A metrical version of the Achamians, the 
Knights, and the Birds ; in the last of whidi a vein of peculiar 
humour and character is for the first time detected and developed ; 
[by the Right Hon. John Hookham Frere]. 3 parts. 
London^ 1840.' 4^ 

Printed at Maltarfn 1839. 

These three plays ^ together with Frer^s version cf the Frogs 
and a fragment of the Peace were reprinted in the collected 
editions of his works in 1872 and 1874. In 1886 Prof, 
Morley issued the three plays cts a volume cf his ** Universal 
Library J*^ In 1883 Frere* s version of the Birds Tvas 
separately reprinted at Cambridge {together with Mr, Swin- 
burners translation of the Parabasis'\^ in connection with the per^ 
fortnance at the Tlieatre Royal, 

The Achamians of Aristophanes ; translated into English verse 
by Charles James Billson, B. A. 
London, 1882. 8^ 

The Achamians of Aristophanes ; translated into Elnglish 
verse by R. Y. Tyrrell. 
Dublin, 1883. %\ 

The Birds of Aristophanes ; translated by the Rev. Henry 
Francis Gary. With notes. 
London^ 1824. 8^. 

The Birds of Aristophanes, in one act Being an humble 
attempt to adapt the said '* Birds" to this climate, by giving 
them new names, new feathers, new songs, and new tales ; by 
J. R. Planch^. 
Lotuton, 1846. 12^ 

The Birds of Aristophanes; translated into English verse, 
with introduction, notes, and appendices, by B. H. Kennedy. 
London, 1874. 8®. 

See next entry. 

The Birds of Aristophanes. The Greek text, as performed 
by members of the University at the Theatre Royal, Cambridge, 
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